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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “Maurice Durant,” ete. 
——_>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

The ports of death are sins, of life good deeds ; 
‘Through which our merit leads us to our meeds.} 
How wilful blind is he, then, that should stray, ° 
And hath it in his power to make his way ? 

This world death’s region is, the other life’s ; 
And here it should be one of our great strifes 
So to front death as men might judge us past it, 
For good men but see death, the wicked taste it- 


“Dzap!” echoed Captain Dartmouth, looking 

shocked and agitated. 

* Dead!” sobbed the old servant. “Oh, my poor 
master—oh, my poor master! Oh, not dead surely, 
Mr. Todly ?” 

“Yes, ma‘am, the poor squire is dead—yes, dead,” 

‘and he turned, with a look of interrogation, to the 
-eaptain, who seemed greatly, though silently,” 
affected. 

“ Did you see, captain ——” 

Regiuald Dartmouth shook his head. 

“No,” he replied, answering the half-spoken ques- 
tion. ‘I—I am sorry—lI shall never forgive myself 
as long as I live—but I had fallen asleep. I have 
had little or no rest for the last few nights, indeed 
‘have scarcely been out of the saddle, and the still- 
ness and heat of the room overcame me.” 

He looked full of remorse, and spoke in a tone of 
such self-reproach that the doctor said, emphatically : 

“You have no cause to feel the matter so acutely, 
Captain Dartmouth ; you could have done nothing if 
you had been awake. None of us could. It was a 
fit, asudden and fatal fit.” 

Aud he turned towards the bed again and helped 
_— Lucas cover the silent, stone-like face with the 
sheet. 

‘A fit,” repeated the captain, ina hollow voice, “I 
heard him call—indeed his shriek, which you must 

have heard coming up tke stairs, woke me—woke me 
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[THE CAPTAIN UNDER FIRE. ] 


over the candle, aud was coming to call for lights 
and assistance as you entered.” 

The doctor nodded. 

He was rather struck with the precise way in 
which the captain made the statement, but had no 
suspiciuns, 

“ Poor fellow—unused to such scenes—blames him- 


‘self for falling asleep,’ he thought, then said, 


aloud: 
“The shock has unnerved you a little, Captain 
Dartmouth; I think, if I were you—that is, I should 
advise—ahem—that you went out for a little air— 
ahem.” 

“ Yes,” assented the captain, absently, “I think I 
will, I am rather cut up.” 

And he rose from the chair into which he had sunk 
and left the room. 

When he reached the door he turned: 

“If you want me,I shall be in the dining-room 
or on the terrace.” 

“ hag well,’’ said the doctor. 

Mrs. Lucas could not speak for sobbing. 

And the captain, with a heavy sigh, went slowly 
down the stairs. 

The servants were crowding at the bottom of the 
staircase, talking and asking each other questions in 
suppressed and awe-stricken voices, 

They stood back respectfully as he came down, 
and looked at his white face. 

Simmons, the butler, came up to him, 

“Isthe squire worse, sir?” he asked, with a husky 
voice. 

“It is all over—my uncle is dead, Simmons,” 
replied the captain, in a solemn tone. And the old 
man who had siood behind the other old man’s 
chair for forty years turned away with a sudden 
child-like sob, while the other servants, most of 
them old in the Darrell service, burst into tears. 

Captain Dartmouth passed them and went out on 
the terrace, and there, safe from prying eyes, gave 
way to his emotion, 

But it was not the emotion of grief, for when he 
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with a stealtny gesture, if the paper within his 
breast was safe, and instead of sorrow his face 
bore a look of supreme triumph. 

In a moment, however, the smile of satisfaction 
gave place toa look of cautious cunning, and with 
his hands touching the last will and testament of 
Harry Darrell he looked round thoughtfully, 

‘This must be got rid of,” he muttered, “ and at 
once. But where? ‘The fire in the dining-room ? 
No. The old woman, or one of the crazy pack of 
idiots will be running all over the house and smell 
the burning paper, or perhaps see it, and get an iak- 
ling of the game. No. I cannot burn it, Not a 
room in the house is safe. Where then ?” : 

He thought for a moment or two with painful in- 
tensity, then his brow cleared. 

‘“‘Of course,” he muttered, “ the very place,”’ and 
with a slow and dejected step walked down the 
steps and went in the direction of > shrabbery. 

+ * * 


The Dale and thé Warren had been bound together 
in ties of affection and esteem for too many years 
to allow Rebecca to harbour her just indignation and 
anger one minute after the tidings of the squire’s 
illness were brought to her. a 

Like most timid women, when her spirit had 
flashed up into the blaze which had scorched the 
poor, blundering, worldly-minded master of the Dale 
she had forgotten her weakness and timidity and, as 
it were, cast aside her identity. She was no longer 
Miss Rebecca Goodman, timid, shrinking and 
diffident, but a woman slighted and wronged; for 
such @ gentle woman as Rebecca, though she 
could bear an injury done to herself, could not 
endure an ill done to those she loved. . She had 
loved Hugh, she had loved Grace; the squire 
through his narrow-mindedress and morose, over- 
bearing temper had driven them both from the Dale 
to wander through the world houseless and ‘help-: 
less. 

Had it been in his power the squire might have 
served her so, and timid Rebecca would not have 
‘yaised her voice in entreaty, much less indignation 
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but her very tenderress of heart and gentleness lent 
her courage and spirit. 

She knew when she saw the squire’s white face 
and heard the rap of his stick on the marble hall that 
the old friendship between Dale and Warren was 
over for all time, and in the midst of her paroxysm 
of anger, and for the whole night following, she re- 
gretted and mourned over it; but she had spoken no- 
thing but truth and would not unsay it. 

Her courage did not desert her even after the 
squire, who had been the indirect cause of it, had 
gone. She started two of the grooms off to search 
for the missing Grace, and sent the butler up to Lon- 
don to hunt there, charging him to spare no expense 
or trouble in his endeavour to recover the poor 

irl. 

Then Rebecca sat down to mourn for Hugh, Grace, 
and the old friendship of the Dale, 

She was a very good little woman, and may be our 
readers will have learned to like her by this time, 
but they will not wonder that in that dark hour she 
wished herself dead, 

All the wealth of the Warren could not give her 
Hugh, Grace, or the squire’s frieadship, and she was 
miserable, 

The days passed and stray rumours reached her 
that the squire was ill, 

She learned that the doctor had been called in, but 
she did not think him any worse than usual ; she never 
remembered him without periodical attacks of the 
gout, and thought this was nothing more them an 
ordinary attack intensified by his trouble about. 
Grace. 

Presently, however, one of the men servants told 
her maid that Mr. Todly had beem sent for, and 
Rebecea grew alarmed—not so much at. tho news as 
at a strange presentiment ehe had of some coming 
ill. 
She put on her bonnet and ordered the pony car- 
riage. 

Then with a woman’s privilege changed her mind 
ani countermanded it. Her pride kept her-back. 

At dusk word was brought her that the squire 
was dangerously ill and uot expected to live through 
another day. 

White and terrified, she had the brougham brovght 
round and hurried off to the Dale, her one idea being 
to get the old man’s forgiveness aud graap Lig:hani 
in friendship once more before he died. 

Every hard, fiery word she had poured out. upon 
his gray head barnt inte her soul. 

“ Drive quicker, James,” ahe said, lifting the little 
window. 

“Yes, ma’am, up to the hall door?” he asked, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes—no,” said Rebecca. “Drive to the side 
gate and I will walk through the shrubbery—the 
carriage will make too much noise on the front 
path.” 

“Just what I was a thinkin’ of, utiss,” said the 
man, who understood his mistress as well as she did 
herself. “1 hope you'll find the squire better, miss,” 
he said, respectfully. ‘Shall I wait?” 

** Yes,’ said Rebecea, tearfully, as she turned to 
enter the shrubbery. “ Wait here, and if 1 don’t 
come I will send word for you to return.” 

James touched his hat and remounted his box, 
casting his eyes up at the dimly lighted window of 
te sick-room. 

“The squire dying, Master Hugh Heaven knows 
where, and Miss Grace lost, what'll become of the 
Dale, [| wonder ?” 

While he was pondering over his question he 
heard footsteps coming towardg the carriage from 
the shrubbery, and peering into the darkuess was 
surprised to see his mistress hurry from the opening 
which but a few minutes since she had as hastily 
entered, and clutch the carriage door. 

* What on earth’s the matter?” muttered James. 
“Something skeered. her.” 

And he jumped down off the box 

Rebecca's face was as white as death and her eyes 
looked scared and startled—her baud too as it grasped 
the door trembled like an aspen leaf. 

“ Heavens, miss,” exclaimed the man, “ what be the 
matter?” 

* Nothing—nothing, James,” breathed Rebecca, 
glancing at the shrabbery as she spoke and drawing 
her shawl more closely round her throat. ‘I—I— 
got a little fright, a cat—or—or—something ran 
from the trees. It is 99 dark—and—lonely. I think 
l'li—I’ll go up the front way,” 

“Yes, miss,” said the man, sympathetieally. “ It 
be dark and lonesome, too dark and lonesome in the 
shrubbery for a lady to go alone in at night. 1 don’t 
wonder as yer be frightened, Look here, miss, I'll 
leave t’ old horse here and come with you to the 
door if you please.” 

“Very well,” said Rebecea, still faintly, and 
James following her she went up the broad gravel 
drive to the house, 





One of the maid servants opened the door and a 
glauce at the girl’s red eyes aud tear-bedewed apron 
told Rebecca all. 

She went whiter still when they showed her into 
the room and she saw the still, motionless figure be- 
neath the sheet. 

Mrs. Lucas came forward to receive her, but Re- 
becca sank on her kuees beside the bed and hid her 
face in her bands. 

What she would have given to recall those pas- 
sionate words of hers. 

Alas ! they were beyond recall, the ears that had 
listened to them could hear no softer, no gentler 
ones now, 

Passionate or remorseful were all alike now to 
the Squire of Dale, 

She remained motionless for nearly ten minutes, 
then she rose, and with eyes that were red with the 
tears she had shed she gazed upon the marble fea- 
tures. ‘lhey were calm and peaceful now. s 

Death’s hand had smoothed the passionate 
wrinkles from the forehead and left the stern 
mouth soft and smiling. 

While she stood looking the doctor came into the 
room with a lighted taper and a stick of sealing wax 
in his hand. 

He shook hands with her and wagged his head 
slowly and sorrowfully, with that sympathetic, pro- 
fessionally sad pursing of the lips that every physician 
acquires with his first patiout, and went on 
with his task, which was that of sealing up the 
drawera and safe in the bed-room and dressing-room 


Mra. Lucas tearfully whispered to Rebecca the 
story of the last moments—breaking down many 
times daring the recital and winding up with a fit of 
subbingstiat threatened ta.depri¢e her of what little 
breath she had. 

Rebeoes.liatened, still gazing at the dim outline 
on the bed and erying quietly, then after ascertain- 
ing that ahe-could do nothing, could be of no service 
whatever, she atole downstairs. 

Ry the time she had reached the hall the doctor 
joined her. 

“Have you seen Captain Dartmouth, Miss Good- 
man?” he said, ina hushed voice. 

Rebecca finshed and turned white again. 

* Yes—no,” she said, with a strange hesitation. 

“He is here—or-was here-—-or on the terrace a 
moment ago,” said the little man. “If you will walk 
into the drawing-room-~everything is in.sach couft-- 
sion—the deatl—ahem-was se suddea—er-———” 

“JI won't wait,” said Rebecca, “if I can be of 
no use—I—I think | will go.” 

Before Mr. Todly reply the drawing-room 
door opened and Captain Regtald came out. 

He was very pale but calim as usual, and came for- 
ward with outstretehed hand, 

Rebecca put hers into, it—but with hesitation. He. 
shook it, wrung it ratner, but gaid nothing, 

The doctor relieved them of their embarrassment. 

“Se endden,” he »urmured, “ Miss Rebvecea has 
heard all! Sodistressing—ahem. Noone here, Mr. 
Hugh away, and Miss Grace—ahem—all the respou- 
sibility falls upon Captain Dartmouth’s shoulders.” 

The captain shook his head. 

“ * know nothing, I can do nothing,” he said, in a 
low voice, aud addressing Rebecca, “ uatil the law- 
yer comes.” ; 

“ He has been sent for,” said, Mr. Todly. 

“ Meanwhile Mr. ‘Todly has been so kind as to seal 
the safe and anything of that. sort,” said Reginald 
Dartmouth. “I would give more than L could say 
to have my cousin or Grace here. Under the ciroum- 
stances I am thankful the estate is emtailed.” 

The captain smiled a sad, meaning, simile. 

Rebecea for the first time lifted her eyes and fixed 
them on his—perlaps suddenly, perhaps too unex- 
pectedly, for he half started as the glances 

“Tt is not entailed,” she said, simply and slowly. 

“ Indeed,” he said, indifferently.. “Jt will mot 
matter in any case. ‘There will be sure.to be.a:will. 
We all know to whom the squire loaked,” 

Rebecea raised ber eyes ouce more, 

“Yes,” she said, ‘* Kivet to Hugh, next to Grace, 
but——’’ 

‘Then she stopped, 

He looked at her beneath his lowered. eyelids with 
a kven scrutiny. 

“Yes,” he said, with a sigh. “I would to Heaven 
she were here.” 

* Good-night,”’ said Rebecea. 

And she turned toward. the:door. 

Before she reached it Mus..Lucas came.down the 
stairs, holding something. in her hand. 

*T have found this, Captain Dartmouth, under- 
neath the pillow,” she said, aud. beld out a folded 
paper. 7) 

“Give it to Mr. Todly, Mrs. Lucas,” he said. 
* Doctor, you had better take charge af that. I 
think, until Mr. Reeves asrives.” 


Mr, Todly took the paper and going to the hal} 
table sealed it, then opened the door for Rebecca. 

“ Your carriage, madam——” 

“Ts at the gateway. I can reach——” 

“ Oertainly not alone,” said Reginald Dartmouth. 

And he offered his arm. 

But Rebecca murmured something, walked: hur- 
riedly down the steps and gained the brougham. 

As she was entering the vehicle the Dale carriage 
dashed up with the lawyer inside. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A tale more plausible was never spun 
To tickle lending ears and mask a villany. Tylor, 

Mr. Reeves, the family solicitor, was a keen, 
sharp-sighted man—as a lawyer should be—and he 
took ia the circumstances of the case at a glance. 

Mr. Todly had handed him the keys, papers, and 
seals, and departed. 

In the chamber of death Mrs. Lucas sat watching, 
and, at times, weeping. 

The lawyer and Captain Reginald were seated in 
the drawing-room, the first making a good break~ 
fast, the latter sipping a cup of coffee, tinged with 
brandy, and looking pale and heawy with the short 
night’s rest. 

“It ie moat extraordinary,” said Mr. Reeves, in hie 
sharp, legal veice—“ most extraordinary. And this 
is the ouly reasem you can give of the son Hugh's 
absence P” 

“ That jethe-only reagon I know,” said Reginald 
Dartmouthy languidly. He refused temarry the 
lady end my uncle turned him out.” 

The lawger nodded his head eurtly, and gave-vent 
to an impatient and) professional , 

“Ab,” he seid, regpetfully. “Dhe only thing the 

fel- 


aqnire — petient tact. Poor 


poor 
low! 


_ “It/isy” aaid the-captain, impassively, and bresk- 
inglsis toast. 
i as When did you say shedis-. 


“ Pour daye.since,” repeated the lawyer. ana 
all the efforte made to discover and retain hor have. 
bees of no avail?” 

“Noae whatever. I scoured ail the most likely 
places on the road to Leadon and in town itself fox 
} three days “tag 

“ Deer me, dear me!” said thelaawyer. “ Thank 
you, another cap of coffee. May I ask if any re- 
ward bas been offered for information?” 

Reginald Dartmouth shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “ There wasnotime. One event 
followed upon another too quickly to allow of any 
such steps being takey, Four days ago Grage— Miss 
Darrell—disappeared. Leetoff in pursuit within an 
hour of her aud remained im: or about. Doudon for 
three days. Yesterday I returned, aud found my 
uncle tov ill to spaak of anything. It is true he men- 
tioned her name, but only in a slight and half-vacant 
manner. He was too far gone even then to grasp 
the circumstances of her disappearance.” 

; “ And you did not broach the subject ?” asked Mr 
teeves. 

“No,” said Reginald Dartmouth, “I hoped to 
find him better in the morning, for although | knew 
anv was HI I had no idea that the end was so close at 
baud.” 

‘Lhe lawyer nodded. 

“ I sent for the doctor at onee—at, once!” con- 
tinued .he captain, repeating the last. words as if he 
was anxious to impress them upon the lawyer’s 
mind, “I sent for Mr. Todly at once, and | cangos 
be too thankful that I did so,” 

* Just so,” said Mr. Reeves. “I believe you were 
in the room at the time ke died ?” 

“I was,” replied the captain, witha sigh, ‘But 
T regret that I was quite uuconscious of his last ma- 
meuts—I was asleep; yes, asleep,” he repeated as 
the lawyer half raised his eyebrows. “ No one can 
blame me half so much as I vlame myself, but | was 
worn out. I had searcely been out of the saddle for 
the last three asys. The room was hot, the light 
low, and unconsciously I.dozed off.” 

He used almost the same words, the same tone of 
sel{-reproach also, that he had dene in telling the 
doctor, and like him the lawyer, instead of blame, 
falt inclined to bestow some pity upon the man whe 
had ridden for three. days in search of a runaway 
girl, and returned io time only for his uncle’s 
death. 

“ You are not to blame, not in the slightest,” said 
the lawyer. “ How did you awake ?” 

“Tawoke with his. last, scream, singing ia my: ears, 
and, startled. by the ory, jumped up so hurriedly as 
to knock over the candle—the ouly light burning iv 





the room, By the time L.bad reashed.the door Mra. 
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Lucas and Mr, Todly were.outaide with a candle. It 
was not until the doctor went up tothe bed and ex- 
amined bim that: I knew my. uncle wasdead.” 
“ Ay, wy,” said the lawyer as he finished, 
And Reginald Dartmouth kuew by the tone-of the 
monosyHables. that the man of law had: swallowed 
his plausible story as readily and as easily as the man 
of: physic had done, 
“Well, it is very distressing, very,” said Mr. 
Reeves. “I am placed—aud so are you—inan awk- 
ward position. Here is au estate, enormous in ex- 
tent, and of great wealth, suddenly left masterless, 
with the presumed heir, or heiress, hidden away— 
totally, disappeared. It ig really most remarkable 
for both of them to have’ run away. Now, for the 
present, Captain Dartmouth, I think the responsi- 
bility of all necessary arrangenrents falis upon you, 
” 


ma he looked sharply at the handsome and slightly 
ale face. 
. Reginald Dartmouth esat his eyes down. 

“ Yes,” he said, slowly, “I, suppose so, although I, 
tell you candidly, Mr. Reevas, I would rather be,re- 


lieved of the-responsibility. Youseo lam speaking. 


as aman of the world—toa menof the world. bt ia 
a thankless task you wish me to wndexteke, iti ie & 
task peculiarly belonging to my cousin, Hugh Daze 
rell; be will. not thank me,perhaps,, ex at least usa 
feel dissatisiied with some: trifing, asrangement— 
some small detail: ether in the matter ofthe fumeral 
or the mansgemeat of the estate--when he comes 
back tochaim the Dale.” 

“Perhaps——” said the lawyer, arasing)y. 

The captain stopped him with \a-emile thet was 
almost @ sneer. 

“ Perlaps he will not’ eome back, you were gofeg: 
tosay. You need be umder-no ionon that 
score, I think: Young men ran away sud tare 
their backs upon their fathers, Mr; Reeves, but they 
do not discard theh- estates when they become their 
own. Hugh Darretl might quarrel with my uncle, 


but he is not so great en idiot as to quarrel with |. 
jos and ae handsome an estate | 


twenty thousand a 
as any in England, 

The lawyer bent hig dark brows upon the, pale, 
impassable face of the speaker scerutinizingly, then 
said, pulling from bis pecket the.pile of papers Mr. 
Todly had given him, atl ef which were: sealed fast 
and tight : 

“ Yon are aware that.the Dele is not entailed ?” 

“No,” said the captain, looking, rather surprised, 
“To tell you the truth,, L never felt interest enough 
to inquire. or think about it, You sea, there was 
always my cousin between moandit, and lately Misa 
Darrell added. to the bamriex,’””' } 

The lawyer nodded . 

‘Just soy’ he said “E understands. Wall, 
Captain Dartmouth, the. Daleis pot entailed. The 
squire 
would, 

“ Indeed!” said the captain, as: if the news *were 
startlingly strange to him. 

“Yos,” said Mr. Reeves “and I think P have 
Squire Darrel!’s last will here,*benesth ary hand?’ 

And@ he-tapped the packet of papers with bis long, 
claw-like forefiuger. : 

“¥on mean the paper that wae found’ ander the 
pillow?” sxid the captain. 

“T do,” said the “T have ascertained 
from Mrs. Lucas that two daya before his death he 
had ink, pen, and paper taken to his reom and spent 
the whole day in writing. To the evening Mrs. 
Lucas and‘ Simmons, the butler, signed some paper. 
—the will, no doubt. What. its, contents are we 
shall learn shortly. I presume you, will have it 
read on the day of the funeral?” 

Reginald Dartmouth shrugged his.shoulders lan, 
guidly—almost indifferently, 

“That rests, with you entirely,” he replied. 
“The legal matters, are in your hends; I will 
have nothing to do with; them, and, fom my owm 
peace of mind, I wisi E could decline alb the other 
matters as decisively; not that L would be:remiss in 
anything due te my poor uncle, for we were once: 
dear, good. friends, but—you. understand me, Mr. 
Reeves—when the heir returns he 
sinned either in omission oreo 


- 


mmission 
The lawyeridid not reply for-an instant, then sud—| 


deniy he said : 

“ You have no idea what the purport of this doca- 
ment is 2?” 

He lifted. the will agnin; leeking sharply frou the- 
corners of his-eyes, 

Reginald Dartmouth shook his head. 


‘“T may have am ides,” he said ; “ but as to know-= | 


ledge, absolute knowledge, I have none.” 

“Ahem,” said the lawyer, “aad may Task what. 
your idea maybe?” 

“My idea is that the whole of the property is left 
to my cousin Hugh Darrell; or—buf the chance is 
very slight—that it is willed to Miss Grace Darrell.” 


was perfectly free. to will it) to whom. he} 
” 


may thimic I hawe |: 


“ Ah,” said Mr. Reeves, “then wemust-go to work 
at once—that is if your idewistikely to be the right 
one. 

“« fully believe it to be,” said the captain, wearily, 
and with the most truthiol air, “ What do. yor mean 
to. do 2” 

“ Advertize in some of the foreign papers:for Mr: 
Hugh Darrel) and Miss Grace Darrell, with full de 
actiption. of their appearance, end: offering a large 
teward for information.” 

Captain Dartmouth lowered his eyes, and a shade 
too slight. to be seen even by the quick eyes of the 
legal practitioner evossed bis brow. 

“Phe very thing. | was going to. propose,”” he 
said. “It ought te be done.at-once,” 

“ Certainly,” said the lawyer, “I was just con- 
sidering whom I could fie om to-insert.the advertise- 


ments,’ 

Reginald Dartmouth thoug he @ moment. 

“T am going up to town,” he said. ‘‘ I must go 
tb see about the funoraland nosy own affairs. Perhaps 
I could do that.” 

“Ié youw:could, it: would be as well,” said the un- 
snapecting Mr.. Reewes. “It should be done at 
once.’ 

“Lam going: up by the'afterncen eoaca,” said 
Reginald Dartmouth, 

“Then I will draw up the advertisement mow,” 
and he: walkeLto the buceas, ” Bechaps you, will 
.correet:maif I err in the deee " 

Theeaptaim stood-by and hebpad the lawyer todraw 
ont the advertisements, then. placed: them im bis: 


ppeket-book. 

“ L will geeto, these immediately L reach London,” 
hp said, and. Mr.. Reeves. left: the reom. 

Had he looked back as he pagsed:thvough the 
doqrway. he would haye.seen. the scorafuismile.upon 
the handsome captain's. face, and felt rather inelined 
gees the insertion of the advertisemants: him. 
self, 





CHAPTER XXV. 
For-who eam knew that chances, soon or-iate, 
Are drifting.on ward, slowly, surely, to his gate? 
Trgseasoy was reavling ite climax; end .Londor 
Was crammed. 
‘Phe. theatres: were. in: full’ swing with. fresh 
npveltiesaud fresh stars, the shopkeepers 
the zenith.of theiy profit.and glory, aud‘the- fasiriun- 
able parts:of the metropolis, by day end night, pre~ 
sented one complete picture of luxury aad extrava- 


c 


gance, 

Fullest of all--fuller-even.thaa the theatres and 
the fashionable churches-—wae the Bow. 

Strings of spiendid cattle fretted and fumed on 
the soft,tan road, strings of exquisitely dresaed Lown, 
gprs walked on the footpaths and Iéaned lauguidly 
on the raifs. 


churchi, state, or bar passed by the kaot of gagsip- 
ping spectators.. Hats would fly. off and comments 
would fall thick and fast. 

“ Phere goes Claytone, the premier.. Looks well, 
and not ever fagged with all his haed: work. Ab! 
hpre’s my lady again. Who's that.withher? Not 
Willie Taunton, surely? Poor fellow! she'll ruin 
hint ina month, Aad lLereeomes Baxtuley,. the bead 
of the opposition.. Looks youogerthan ever, What 
alspeech,thet was of bis the other night.! Lalways 
wonder that the other fellows: who: are.being scari fied 
dou't.get up sn@ kneck him dowm Who's this?— 
thie, tal fellow mounted ontiat thoroughgoing chest- 
nut? ‘Captain Dartmouth #! Dea't. know him. 
Oh. yes; E remember. Member of the Herwsits, isn’t 
he? dJust.come infor # hatfal of money ftom: his 
unele, a, country sqairs down Midiaads somewhere. 
Oh, yes.I remember. Well, he leoke larder and 
| moreumarbly thaa ever, What a face itis! Hand- 
isomer than the‘Sphinx perkiaps, but not a bit easier to 
read. That's Charlie Anderson with him. Looks 
half. doad, aude wonder: there ien’t a: faster- going 
one in town. This is the second fortune he has run 
throug h—if he lives to finish it up; that is: Heand 
the captain are fast friends Ffusir! here they 
‘come.” 

And the Iounger nodded eoriially to the two 
‘men*he bed ‘been criticizing so candidly. 

s the idler lrad said, the captainlooked more im- 
penetrable and inrmoveable than ever, and his com- 
pauion, Sir Chartes Anderson, looked haggard and 
kpocked’up.. The calm face of the captain was a 
} marked coutrast to the’pale, anxious, half-excitable 
one’of the other, and the two did not pass, wmnoticed 
even by thos» who did not know them, 

“This is very slew;’ said the young baronet. 
“''Thatchestnut of yours is fretting. himseli to death, 
Dartmouth. Let us cut,it here,” and he turned. his 
horse towards the gate. 

* Very well,” replied the captsin’s smooth, well- 
re tones. “1 am ap tired of it as yourself, 








were: at | 


Every wow sud then some celebrity either of the | 


a trot, “tell methe news, [am very nearly im-the 
position of the savage:clief who arrived this morn~ 
ing. I know nothing aad nobody.” 

“You are deucad fortumate then,” retorted Sit 
Charles, with his light laugh—your beoyant, biglit- 
hearted Sir Carles Andersons would laugh evew at 
the undertaker’s bill for their own funeral. “J am) 
almost bored to death, Dartwouth, and wish to 
Heaven I'd been in your place vegetating in the 
country, and quietly waiting for a.cool quarter of a 
t million,” 

A slight frown contracted the brow of the captain, 
hedid.mot care: to heavy the last few months and 

his.own good fortune jested ou. 
» © You. would have found that almest as unender 
able,” he said ; * there is not much to choose between 
towm and country, ar town and amything else that 1 
kuow of. Very faw' things are wortl: living» for, 
very few games..worth: tle candle.” 

“L wamt to koow! if: amyp are,” said Sir Charles. 
“ Phaveu't badahand in,them, if thereare. But-you: 
‘want to hear some news and not to listem te- my: 

grambling. Weil, look here, here's: a text for my 
discourse. That young lady there, betind those bigh~ 
} paced cobs, that: is: licsle Lorretta ; she is the last 
centre of agtuaction. Welve bad her here since you 
)- awe been gaway.. Good looking, don’t-you thimk 2’”” 
he whispered, as he lifted his hat with a deep: bow, 

“ Bassably so,’ suid. the captain, glancing indiffe 
rently at the fait demoiselie, “ Whose heads: has slie- 


beem turns 
oaly heads, but peckets.too,” and Bir 


Be 
Gharles laughed and sighed at tlhe same mament, 
‘4 Her lest.ie young Wiklie Dsuntou—Lord Taunton 
noWw-nthe. old. peer died a. month ago. She will 
spon clear him out, for there isn’t much more thaw 
the encumbrances of theestate left to lim, Poor 
Whhtie, heiis.net a bad surt.” 

“Your foel seldom is;”’ saikthe captain, with a 
quiet sneer, 

“* He laughs: at: scars:that:never felt a-wound,’’* 

eted Sir Charles,.quickly, “You are made 

wt,.ald fellaw; om some ot lier composition equally 
hard, and: ave: um-geteat-able or you'd have beew 
plucked ome.of' these days. Well, there aie: is, and: 
there is poor Willie, and for the matter of that there- 
are @/goed urany morein: the same boat,” 

“ Sir Charles: Audersom for ous.” 

“Myself for ome’ sighed. tle youthfal: baronet, 
* Bat we will not parsue.this uapleasant subject, as 
the lecturer says. You knew my Lady Markham: 
has ram away with. young Wikiare? No} A 
fact. Everybody could see it excepting the old‘bord, 
and, he: was: quita blind. He wouldu’s believe it 
whem they told him. However, beeslled Wiidare 
oat and they met at Calais.” 

“And the resulta” asked the captain, with imdif- 
‘farent coolness. 

“ Wildare shot. the poor old boy: throuch the 
heart.” 

% Ab! lost his. bife as-well' as his. wife; that’s 
rhyme, bué thozels wery little-reason in it,”’ retorted 
the captain, with g enear so cok! and carcless that 
hiseouspa mio: balé.siuddered. 

“*Pow my soul, Dartmouth!’ he said, “you take 
things: uacommonly coolly! Old Markham was a 
chumof yours, wag: he not 2?” 

“We played whist together,” said the eap- 
taim, “aud that. is. nota sufficient’ reason. why I 
should weep because be was idiot enough to get 
shet. by the man who had been mad enough to 
relieve tim of his worthless wife.” 

* Well, you. are @ coool lad,” commented Sir 
Charles,. *’Pon my soak nothing astonishes you ; 
perhaps:you’ll tell mesome news. 1'll warrant me 
1’tl show a little more interest.’”” 

“T question it,” said the captain, with hie lew, 
unfeeling, well-bredlangl: “ I have ne news—that 
is, with the exception of ‘egotistical tidings.” 

“Dhat is: what I waut, old fellow,” replied Sir 
Charles, “ Telbmeabout yourself.” 

“ | havemothingto.tell,” said the captain, quietty. 
“You remember telling me some gossip about Dale 
—-Miiss Rebeeca, Goodiman, you know? Well, E 
took yous advice, ag you also know, intending to 
niarry the girl.” 

* Dints candid!” laughed -thoother. 

The captain raised his eyebrows. 

“Ty. ix true,’ he retwned, uneoneemedly. “I 
never trouble to beat: rennd the bush or tell false+ 
hoeds: if there isng necessity. I intended marry- 
ing the girl, My cousin, you. will remember; hed 
beem. terned out. to: make room for her. 2 don’t 
generally fail im small matters 1 take in hand, aud I 
don’t think I should have come to ground in this 
had not the intended. bride-—rup away,” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Sir'Charlen “So it was 
trueafterall, We heard something of it.” 

“ As L supposed, the gossip-of the town. I did 
not think the velture was a bird common to. those 
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_Tegulated ; 
mon bon ami. And now,” asthe horses broke into 


parts. Well, no matter, She ran awey, and left 
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me checkmated, nonplussed. I looked after her 
for three days, and then returned to find the squire 
knocked over. Ina few hours he died.”’ 

“Yes?” said Sir Charles, eagerly. 

* He died, and left me by will the Dale estate and 
twenty thousand a year,” said Captain Dartmouth as 
quietly as before, 

“ What extraordinary luck !” exclaimed the young 
baronet. 

“The very remark I made myself when I heard 
it. Now let us put these animals toit. Dinner is set 
for six.” 

Sir Charles knew his friend too well to mistake 
this hint, and rode on in silence towards the club 
where the two, with some few others, were to dine 
together. 

As they turned the corner of Pall Malla hand- 
some carriage passed them. Sir Charles pulled up 
sharply and lifted his hat to the two ladies who were 
in it, andas the younger beckoned him with her hand 
he turned and rode up to it, followed by Captain 
Dartmouth. 

Sir Charles, with a flush of pleasure on his face, 
bent down and exchanged a few words with the lady, 
and then turned to Reginald Dartmouth. 

“ Countess, this is my greatest friend, Captain 
Reginald Dartmouth. Captain Dartmouth, Countess 
Vitzarelli,” 

Reginald Dartmouth lifted his hat and bent low, 
the Countess Vitzarelli bowed slightly, and a soft 
smile lit up a dazzlingly beautiful face 48 she said, ina 
voice slightly toned with a foreign accent and ex- 
quisitely musical : 

“T am very glad to know any friend of yours, Sir 
Charles. Captain Dartmouth of the twenty-second ? 
Yes ?” 

“No; of the twenty-eighth,” said Reginald Dart- 
mouth, in the voice that he knew se well. how to soften. 

“ Ah, yes, the other is Captain Darton. I had mis- 
taken. Your English names puzzle meso! They 
all end in ‘on’ or ‘es,’ and I am confused,” 

Once more the smile lit up her face, and Reginald 
Dartmouth wondered what there wasin it and in the 
flash of the full, dark eyes that touched a chord 
within his heart which vibrated through his whole 
being. 

Sir Charles had gone round to the other side, and 
was talking to the old lady, who was now introduced 
under the name of Madame Campani. 

The captain, with his hand like steel upon the 
bridle of the pulling chestnut, said : 

“ London is very full. I do not think I ever saw 
it fuller.” 

“And I never saw it even so full,” replied the 
countess, withasmile. “It is my first visit to the 
Vanity Fair of the world.” 

“ That is a title we English generally bestow on 

our Paris,” said the captain, guessing that the 
autiful woman was French, yet uncertain enough 
to put the reply as a catch for her. 

“Paris is not my city,” she said. “Iam nota 
Frenchwoman,” and again she smiled, this time, 
thought the captain, at having out-generalled him. 
© But you are wrong, Paris is not really half so 
gay as your London. Jt is more on the surface in 
La Belle France. Here you make a trade of your 
pleasure, and dive deep and soar high for it. Am I 
not right, Sir Charles ?” 

“ Always, my lady,” replied Sir Charles, 
are the only infallible person in the universe.’ 

“And you the most incorrigible,” and she touched 
his arm with her daintily gloved morsel of a finger. 
“But we must be going. We dine at seven, and 
madame here always takes two hours to dress.” 

“For shame, Lucille!” interposed the staid, 
middle-aged chaperone. 

The countess laughed. 

“ Well, two hours for your toilet or one, we must 
be going. Sir Charles, [ count on you for to-morrow ; 
and Captain Dartmouth ?—can you prevail upon 
him to favour us? It is short notice and a verbal 
invitation; but perhaps Captain Dartmouth will 
pardon both, and honour us.” 

She turned her large brown eyes upon Reginald 
Dartmouth’s face with the smile again, and he 
bowed low as he said: 

“The honour is on my side, madame, 
only be too happy.” 

“ That is so, then. Will you tell my man to drive 
on, Sir Charles? Thanks. Good-bye.’ 

She was gone, with a slight nod, and Sir Charles 
turned his horse’s head, 

Reginald Dartmouth remained motionless, his eyes 
bent on the departing carriage, his face stern and 
thoughtful. 

Sir Charles's laugh aroused him. 

“Hullo, Dartmouth!” he said, banteringly. 
“ Moonstruck, starstruck, or Lucille-struck? ‘Lhe 
last, lexpect. Is she not beautiful 2?” he exclaimed, 
fervently, as the captain, with deliberate calmness, 
turned his horse’s head and ioined him. 


“ you 
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I shall 


“Yes,” he said. ‘* Who is she?” 

“ The Countess Vitzarelli.” 

“ Yes, I heard the name, but who is the Countess 
Vitzarelli?’’ 

“*Pon my word I don’t know, and I was nearly 
adding I don’t care. She’s of the right sort, though, 
‘They know ber at the Embassy and at the Court. She 
moves in the best circles, aud is koo-tooed to by the 
duchess herself. They say that she is the daughter 
of one of the old Italian princes—she locks it—and 
that she is as rich as a Doge; and she seems that 
too. They have taken the Carnarvon House in the 
Park, aud their turn-outs eclipse Lord Fitz’s, There 
is a regular army of retainers, and everything is car- 
ried out with princely magnificence.” 

Reginald Dartmouth listened eagerly, though his 
face showed little or no interest, 

“It is a noble name,” he said, quietly. “I donot 
remember meeting with any living representative 
of it though, Vitzarelli.” . 

“ Yes, Lucille, CountessVitzarelli, Beautiful name 
I think—almosi as beautiful as the owner. By Jove, 
we'd all fall in love with her if it were of the slightest 
use, Some of us have done so as itis. You'll bea 
victim, I think, Dartmouth—’pon my word. I 
never knew you so tongue-tied, You are in love 
already.” 

Aud he laughed merrily. 

“*No,’’ said Reginald Dartmouth, ‘Not in love, 
but troubled, I cannot help thinking I have seen 
her face before. And yet—no, it cannot be. It must 
be a resemblance to some one,” 

“ If you mean that she is like some one you know 
—or rather knew,” said Sir Charles, slowly, and 
glancing at his companion’s face with a marked hesi- 
tation, * I can help you.” 

“ Who is she like?” asked Reginald Dartmouth, 
marking the tone and hesitation and looking at his 
companion, 

* Bella,” replied Sir Charles. 

Captain Dartmouth shrank and turned white be- 
fore the name, 

Sir Charles was about to pour forth a flood of 
apologies, but the cold smile, half scornful, half 
tureatening, that rose to the other's lips stopped 
him. 

“Nota word, my dear fellow. The name took me 
by surprise, that was all. I shall not show the white 
feather agaia if you bawl the names of all the ballet 
girls in London or Paris through the streets, Yes, 
she is like Bella. It is strange.” 


(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE, 








A New Cuannet Srzeamer.—A steamer is being 
built having six keels, placed at equal distances on 
her flat bottom, intended as a Channel steamer, her 
sides being perpendicular without any curvation. 
Being of light draught, the keels being only two 
feet deep, and rolling under such circumstances im- 
possible, sea-sickness will be obviated. 

Ngw Mopgor OPERATING ON THE Ear.—Dr, 
Loewenberg, of Paris, describes a new plan for ex- 
tracting solid bodies from the ear. A very small 
brush is made by rolling and fixing a narrow strip 
of old linen around a thin wooden handle—a match, 
for instance—and unravelling its free border to the 
length of a quarter of anincn. The end of the so 
obtained fringe is dipped into a warm and very con- 
centrated solution of glue, applied to the visible 
part of the foreign body—or rather the cperator 
leans it against the body by letting it glide very 
softly, and without exercising any pressure, over it. 
Previously to the application the patient seats him- 
self comfortably in an arm chair or on a sofa, and 
inclines his head towards the healthy ear. He re- 
mains so for three-quarters of an hour to an hour 
after the introduction of the agglutinated brush. 
After this, consolidation is generally accomplished, 
and the foreign body removed by gently pulling 
at the brush, 

Tue VeLociry or Ligut.—The velocity of the 
transmission or propagation of light as now 
generally accepted (192,000 miles per second) was 
originally determined by astronomical observation, 
based on the solar parallax, namely, 8°58 secs., 
augmented by more recent calculation to 8°75 secs. 
or 8°92 secs. M. Fizeau has recently introduced a 
mechanical method of exact determination by 
direct observation of the duration of a double 
journey indicated by reflection ; the principle being 
that of a toothed wheel, caused to rotate vith great 
velocity (700 or 800 revolutions per second) and 
effecting records electrically by means of a cam and 

suitable mechanism. A brake for regulating the 
speed and reversing gear is also an accessory of the 
apparatus. M, A. Cornu, in a communication to 
the French Academy, gives the results of more than 
a thousand observations, of which two-thirds at 








least were made under satisfactory and trustworthy 
conditions, The distance between the stations of 





observation was carefully and accurately measured 
and determined by triangulation, and found to be 
10,310 metres, with a possible error of 10 metres, or 
the one-thousandth part. The resulting mean gave 
298,500 kilometres (185,483 miles) per second, as tho 
velocity of light in vacuo, closely according with 
the values assigned by MM. Foucault and Le 
Verrier, and corresponding to the solar parallax, 
8°86 secs. M. Cornu estimates the possible error 
at 1-300th, and considers that with stations 20 to 
30 kilometres apart (12 to 20 miles) an approxima- 
tion to within less than the thousandth nee may 
be obtained; for the realization whereof he urges 
the active co-operation of the Academy, so that this 
grand work “‘commenced by Romer at the Paris 
Observatory, simplified and continued by French 
savants,” may be perfected with precision by 
France. 

Warer as Fcveu.—A large number of citizens re- 
cently visited, by invitation, a brass foundry in San 
Francisco, for the purpose of witnessing some ex- 
periments with a new fuel just invented. They were 
shown into that portion of the establishment occu- 
pied by the furnaces, and in one corner found a 
brick furnace some eight feet long and six feet high. 
On the top of this was an iron tank holding about 
ten gallons, which was filled with crude petroleum. 
From this tank a pipe about an inch and a half in 
diameter led into the side of the furnace. A small 
jet of oil, not larger than a small goosequill, was 
permitted to flow out of this tube; alight being 
placed beneath this jet, it immediately ignites. Ano- 
ther pipe, about an inch in diameter, leads from a 
steara boiler stationed some fifteen feet away. ‘This 
pipe leads a small jet of steam upon the burning 
oil, and the moment the steam strikes the oil the 
oxygen in the water is set free and ignites with a 
tremendous roar, generating in a very few moments 
a most intense white heat. From this small source 
the entire chamber of the furnace, which is some 
two feet by five feet, is filled with a flame so brilliant 
and dazzling that one cannot gaze on it for more 
than a moment ata time. This flame possesses all 
the heat of an oxyhydrogen flame, and beneath its 
fierce power the hardest metals melt ina few mo- 
ments. The inventor of the apparatus by which 
the elements of heat, which nature so generously 
provides, can be utilized is a very modest man, say- 
ing that he did not want to bring his discovery 
before the public until he had fully demonstrated 
that it would do all he claimed forit. Hesays that 
the cost of his furnaces will be only a nominal sum 
that will be within the reach of every one who owns 
a quartz ledge, while the amount of oil consumed 
in twenty-four hours will not exceed ten gallons. 

DIscovVERY IN THE VICINITY OF THE DARDA- 
NELLES.—Mr, Calvert states that he has had 
the good fortune to discover in the vicinity of the 
Dardanelles conclusive ae of the exis- 
tence of man during the Miocene period of the 
Yertiary age. From the face ofa cliff composed of 
strata of that period, at a geological depth of 800 
feet, he has himself extracted a fragment of the joint 
of a bone of either a dinotherium or a mastodon, on 
the convex side of which is deeply incised the un- 
mistakeable figure of a horned quadruped, with 
arched neck, lozenge-shaped chest, long body, 
straight forelegs, and broad feet. ‘There are also 
traces of seven or eight other figures, which, toge- 
ther with the hind quarters of the first, are nearly 
obliterated. The whole design encircles the exte- 
rior portion of thefragment, which measures nine 
inches in diameter and five in thickness. He has 
also found, not far from the site of the engraved 
bone, in different parts of the same cliff, a flint 
lake and some bones of animals, fractured longitu- 
dinally, obviously by the hand of man, for the 
purpose of extracting the marrow, according to the 
practice of all primitive races. There can be no 
doubt as to the geological character of the formation 
from which he disinterred these interesting relics, 
The well-known writer on the geology of Asia 
Minor, M. de Tchihatcheff, who visited this region, 
determined it to be of the Miocene period ; and the 
fact is farther confirmed by the fossil bones, teeth, 
and shells of that epoch Mr. Calvert found there, 
for he sent drawings of some of these fossils to Sir 
John Lubbock, who obligingly informed him that, 
having submitted them to Messrs. G. Busk and 
Jeffreys, those eminent authorities have identified 
amongst them the remains of dinotherium and the 
shell of a species of melania, both of which 
strictly appertain to the Miocene epoch. In addition 
to these discoveries, at about ten miles’ distance 
from the above locality, Mr. Calvert came upon other 
traces of man’s existence in drift two or taree hun- 
dred feet thick, underlying four or five hundred feet 
of stratified rocks. He cannot positively affirm that 
this formation is likewise Miocene, the fossil shells 
it contains not having yet been examined scientifi- 
cally ; but in all probability such will prove to be 
the case. Throughout this drift he has found nu- 
merous stone implements, much worn, Flint is com- 
paratively rare, but other hard stones have been 
adopted, such as red and other coloured jasper. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Oh! what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal. 
Shakespeare. 

GABRIEL FLINT was known among his acquaint- 
ances and those who worked for him as Old Skin 
Flint, the reason for which appellation the reader 
may very easily divine. 

He was a penurious, money-grubbing old man—a 
thard taskmaster, dishonest when he dared to be so 
—as cruel as the grave, and thoroughly conscience- 
‘less and unscrupulous. 

His wife was a proper mate for him. She pos- 
sessed all his most objectionable characteristics in 
an exaggerated degree if possible. 

Mrs. Flint had been forewoman for Mr. Flint for 
‘two years before he married her, and had she not 
een exactly what she was he would never have 
dreamed of making her his wife. He had lived to 
‘the age of fifty unmarried. 

He had no faith in women —or men either for the 
matter of that—and he was too cunning to take any 
cisks, but a close scrutiny of his forewoman, day af- 
ter day, for two years, satisfied him that she would 
add to rather than take from his wealth, that she 
was his exact counterpart both in heart and mind, 
and, in short, that she was the woman of women to 
be called Mrs. Gabriel Flint. 

Mr. Flint was a bullet-headed, low-browed, bull- 
necked, square-shouldered, dumpy man. de was 
entirely bald, with the exception of a trifle of dirty- 
looking iron-gray hair which fringed his temples 
and ran around tha back of his head—his eyes were 
cat-like, both in colour and expression—his nose was 
a decided pug—his mouth large, his lips heavy, and 
the entire expression of his face unprepossessing in 
the extreme. 

His unamiable life-partner was very like him in 
every feature as well as in form—the same shaped 
head, same style of nose, the same coloured eyes, 
the same quality of voice. 

Anybody would have taken them for brother and 
sister, and, dressed in man’s clothes, with a hat on, 
she would have passed easily for his brother, for 
she was decidedly masculine both in voice and fea- 
ture, and, although she was some fifteen years the 
junior of her husband, she looked nearly as old as 
he did. 

It was early on Friday moruing in the month of 
November. 

It had been raining hard all night, and the wind 
still blew in fitful gusts, dashing the rain against 
the window panes. 








| THE INDIGENT WIDOWS’ FUND.] , 


The warehouse was not yet open, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Flint stood behind the counter, laying out 
work for the girls, and talking confidentially of their 
projects and prospects, 

Mr. and Mrs. Flint had established (in imagination) 
a humane society, under the title of “‘ The Flint 
Benevolent Society, for the Relief of Aged and In- 
digent Widows,” of which the former was president 
and the latter-vice-president ; and two or thre 
times a year they were in the habit of calling upon 
the girls in their employ to contribute sumething 
toward the support of the institution. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this was one of 
the many cunning expedients resorted to by Mr. 
and Mrs. Flint to obtain the means of swelling their 
already plethoric purse. 

No society ever reaped the benefit of the money 
thus dishonestly wrung from the poorly paid and 
overworked girls of the needle, and, to say the truth, 
they had a shrewd suspicion of this fact ; but what 
could they do? 

To refuse to be swindled was to subject them- 
selves to dismissal, and work was not so easily to 
be had that they could afford to do this. 

As we have already said it was Friday, and this 
was the day generally chosen by the unprincipled 
Flint to levy his contributions, so that he might de- 
duct the amount from the wages due on the day fol- 
lowing. 

One of Mr. Flint’s rules was that his employées 
should reach the shop at least fifteen minutes before 
the hour for commencing operations arrived, so that 
they might have their things put away and be ready 
to sit down at their tasks immediately as the clock 
struck seven, the hour for beginning. 

“T have thirty operators,” he would say, some- 
times, “and if each one should lose even one minute, 
that, in the aggregate, wou!d be thirty minutes, and 
reckoning the price of labour at twopence per hour, 
that would be a loss of a penny a day to the es- 
tablishment, the loss of which would be ruinous 
where the profits are so small.” 

To make himself entirely safe Mr. Flint imposed 
a fine for every fifteen minutes that an operator was 
behindhand, and it was therefore very seldom that 
any girl was absent from her seat when the clock 
struck seven. 

“The benevolent-society dodge was a very shrewd 
one, my dear,” said Mr. Flint to his wife as he pro- 
ceeded to assort the work, and he chuckled con- 
tentedly as he looked up at her. 

“It was indeed, my love,” responded his partner, 
approvingly—* it pays well ; but how much longer 
it will continue to do so is a question. The girls, 
you will remember. did not like it very well the last 
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time we tried it on, six months ago, and to-day they 
may be refractory.” 

And a look of anxiety shaded her face as sho 
spoke. 

“ Pshaw !" exclaimed Flint, carelessly, “ you are 
too easily frightened. They grumbled, to be sure, 
but they paid up, didn’t they? That's all I care 
for. Let ‘em grumble if they find any comfort in 
it. Their grumbling don't cost us anything, you 
know.” 

**No,”’ returned Mrs. Flint, “ that’s true enough, 
but I’m afraid they’ll do something more than 
grumble this time. You know Lily Davis—or Little 
Sunshine, as they call her—said positively when she 
contributed last that she would never submit to be 
taxed again.” 

* Yes, I know it,” returned Flint, with a savage 
scowl; “curse her. I’m sorry I ever took her into 
the shop, andI wish I could get rid of her with 
safety to myself, but she has succeeded in making 
herself such a favourite that the girls all do exactly 
as she wants them to. She mustn’t presume too 
much, however, or I will discharge her, let the con- 
sequences be what they may!” 

And Mr. Flint’s yellow eyes gleamed savagely. 

“ Nonsense, Gabriel!” rejoined Mrs. Fiint, in a 
tone of decision—“ such a thingis not to be thought 
of fora moment! It is all weil enough to be pas- 
sionate when one can afford it, but we should never 
allow our anger to run away with our bread and 
butter. Do you suppose that I don’t hate the im- 
pudent little minx as muchas you do? And yet you 
see how kind and affectionate and sweet Iam with 
her! You haven’t got command enough of yourself, 
Gabriel! You must learn to curb your indignation 
and use strategy when force is useless. You must 
cajole and flatter and coax when you feel like kill- 
ing. You know once be’ore you discharged her for 
being impudent, and every girl in the shop, without 
an exception, struck at once, and you were obliged 
to reinstate her, because you had a large amount of 
work in hand which it was absolutely necessary 
should be finished in a given time. And how do we 
stand now? The holidays are coming on — we are 
loaded with work—and a general strike would ruin 
us. No, no—the girl’s discharge is not to be thought 


‘Well, perhaps you are right, Anne,” assented 
Mr. Flint, after a moment’s deep{reflection. “ I sup- 
pose we shall have to humour her if she should 
prove rebellious, but curse her, I'll be even with her 
e ? 


‘As he ceased speaking the clock over his head 
struck the half-hour, and looking up he exclaimed : 
“ Half-past six, and that lazy Tony has not yet 
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taken down the shutters. The scoundrel. He went | T assure yon I would not do so if I could possibly 
to the theatre last night, and did not get in till | help it, but the funds of the society are entirely ex- 


twelve o'clock. I know he went to the theatre, 
for that is the only kind of amusement he cares for. 
Every halfpenny he can beg, borrow or steal, goes 
to the theatre. I suppose the scoundrel thinks I 
didn’t hear him when he entered the house, but he’ll 
find out his mistake when he feels the cane about 
his shoulders.” ‘hen,. raising his voice, he called 
aloud “Tony, Tony, where are you ?” 

Almost immediately the door leading to the work- 
room opened, and the person called for made his 
appearance. 

He was a somewhat singular-looking boy, about 
eighteen years of age—tall, raw-boned, angular, 
and spare in flesh, but muscular and wiry. He had 
a little, pear-shaped head, with a heavy growth of 
tow-coloured hair, unkempt and straggling, large 
eyes of so very faint a blue tint as to seem almost 
white, a large nose and mouth and high cheek 
bones. The expression of his face was a mixture of 
cunning and yood-nature, but there was also a cer- 
tain something about him which spoke of danger 
should he be aroused. He was @ waif, and had 
been taken from one of our public institutions by 
Mr. Flint when but fourteen years old, and eutered 
into the service of that individual as an apprentice. 
The reader may imagine what sort of treatment he 
had met with at the hands of so severe a task- 
master. 

“Here I am, sir!’ exclaimed the boy, in answer 
to Mr. Flint’s summons. 

“Yes,” sneered his master, “ here you are, sir; 
and why were you not here before? You were not 
very far away it seems. I shouldn't wonder now 
if you had been standing with your ear at the key- 
hole, listening to what Mrs. Flint and myself were 
saying. Were you? Were you, you scoundrel? If 
I were certain of the fact I'd set the savage bull- 
dog in the yard upon you, and have you torn piece- 
meal! If I wouldn’t my name isn’t Gabriel Flint !” 
And the preprietor of the establishment glared 
savagely at the boy. 

Now this was just what Tony had been doing, 
bat he was not going to say so. He had so often 
suffered the keenest tortures for the most trivial 
offences that he had grown to be a first-class dis- 
simulator, and he therefore answered, with a look 
of injured innocence: 

“Oh, how can you say that? Why, I wouldn’t 
take and do such a thing as that for the world!” 

“Silence!” roared Mr. Flint. “I wouldn't 
believe you if you were on your death-bed! Away 
with you, and take down the shutters and sweep 
out the shop, and after that I’ve got a little settle- 
ment to make with you for being out last night,” 

“Oh, Mr. Flint!” exclaimed the boy, “how can 
you say that? Iwas in bed last night by eight 
o'clock !’”’ 

“I know you were,” replied Mr. Flint, ironically ; 
“and immediately after eight o'clock you got out 
of ‘bed and, sneaked downstairs and out into the 
street and went to the theatre! I heard you when 
you came in, sly as you were! Away with you to 
yourwork! And by-and-by I'll give you something 
for breakfast that will astonish you!” 

Tony Tucker made no farther reply. Past ex- 
perience had taught him that it would be useless to 
de so, but he muttered to himself as he proceeded 
to take down the shutters: 

* Tl b’lieve thatold feller’s the old ’un in the disguise 
of a shirt-maker! If he isn’t how should he know 
when I sneaked out o’ the house, and how should he 
know I went to the theatre, and how should he hear 
me when I came in, when [ didn’t make as much 
noise as a falling snow-flake ? Yes, he’s theold ’un 
—there ain’t a doubt of it! But TI ain’t a-going’ to 
stand his thrashin’ any more. I’ve had enough of 
it! When I was a little feller, he used to cane me 
every time he had any spare moments on hand, just 
to amuse himself, and because, as he said, it loosened 
my skin and made me grow, but now that I’ve 
growed all I’m a-goin’ to that argyment won’t an- 
swer, and I’m not goin’ to stand it no longer !” 

By the time Tony Tucker got his shutters down 
and the warehouse swept out the girls began to ar- 
rive, and were severally intercepted on their way to 
the work-room by Mr. Flint, who stood ready with 
the subscription list in his hand. 

The first to arrive was a sickly-looking girl about 
eighteen years of age, with faded blue eyes, which 
had in them a weary, tired expression. Her dress, 
though scrupulously clean and neat, was made of 
the very cheapest materials, and her whole appear- 
ance betokened one whose entire existence was a 
straggle with poverty. 

She nodded a morning salutation to the proprietor 
and his wife, and was about to.pass on, when the 
former, smiling blandly, stoppedser. 

“One moment, Miss Rice,” he said, in a tone of 
well-assumed affability and sweetness—* one mo- 
ment, if you please ! 1 am truly sorry to be obliged 
to call — you once more for a slight contribution 
toward the support of our aged and indigent widows 


hausted, and unless they are replenished in some 
way the aged and indigent widows must suffer. 
You may be an aged and indigent widow yourself 
some day, Miss Rice—I sincerely hope you never 
will, but you may—and then you might be very 
glad if somebody would help you.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Flint,” returned the poor girl, with 
a deep-drawn sigh, “ I cannot afford tospare any of 
my wages this week—I have so much to do with my 
money.” 

** Why, Miss Rice !”” exclaimed Flint, in a tone of 
deprecation ; “* lam astonished at you! Can’t afford 
to contribute anything te so worthy a charity, 
and here you have earned twelve shillings this week ! 
Well! well! The hardness of heart exhibited in 
the actions of some people passes comprehension !”’ 
and Mr Flint rolled up his eyesin pious horror. 

** Indeed, Mr. Flint. my disposition to help any- 
body who is worse off myself is good 10ouzh,” 
replied the girl, in a tone of dejection; “ but 
my father has been a confirmed mvalid for a year 
past, and my mother is not overstrong. Beside, I 

ve two little brothersand a baby sister, and the 
family —— mainly upon me for support. It is 
true that I have earned twelve shillings this week, 
but I have worked every night till ten o’clock to 
accomplish it, and even now I shall not be able to 
meet more than one-half our weekly expenses.” 

“Then you must be @ very extravagant family ! 
That's all I have tosay!” exolaimed Mr. Flint, in- 
digneety. ‘* Why, on twelve shillings per weok a 
family of five ought to be able to live well! Your 
plea for exemption isa flimsy one, Miss Rice— 
very flimsy indeed—and I wonder at your offering 
it! My dear’’ (addressing his wife) “ put down tw 
shillings opposite Miss Rice’s name ’’—(then again 
turning to his victim) “two shillings is the very least 
we can assess you, and you ought to consider your- 
self | to get off so—it. should betheasshillings, 
bat I rather the sogi suffer than run 
the risk of being unj will therefore tax you 
ouly two shillings. There, pass on to your work 
withont any farther quibbling, for here comes Miss 
Brown.” 

Miss Rice, with a look of deep dejection, accord- 
ingly passed on. She knew that she had been robbed 
of one-sixth of the week’s wages for'which she had 
toiled so hard, but she also knew that she must 
either suffer this injustice.or else give up her gituae 
tion, and this she could not afford to do. 

Miss Brown—a lively-looking brunette, with fall 
round cheeks and merry eyes—succeeded Miss Rice, 
and in her turn was stopped by Mr. Flint. She had 
been but a few weeks in the shop and consequently 
had never as yet been called upon to subscribe to 
the funds of the society. 

*Good-morning, Miss Brown !”’ exclaimed Flint, 
obsequiously; ‘‘1 believe I have never: yet called 
upon you to subscribe a trifle for the support of the 
Society for the Relief of Azed.and Indigent Widows. 
I have absolutely impoverished myself in efforts to 
keep this truly charitable institution going, but in 
spite of ail that I can do I have to solicit.aid occa- 
sionally. I know that I shall not appeal in vain, to 
you, for if there ever was a benevolent countenance 
in this world yours is one, Come, now, how much 
shall we pnt down for you ?” 

“Well, Mr. Flint,” returned the girl, good-na- 
turedly, ‘I am afraid you are not the;best reader 
of faces in the world, I don’t think I am stingy, but 
then I attach considerable importance to the homely 
old axiom that charity begins athome. Ishould be 
very willing to assist your aged ani indigent widows 
if it were not for the fact that I need assistance 
sadly myself. I had been out.of work for a month 
before I came to you, and I still owe my landlady 
for my rent and board, while at the same time I 
have hardly a decent dress to wear.” 

“Yes, but you have a good sicuation now,” re- 
turned Mr. Flint, ‘‘ and you ought to think of those 
who are not so fortunate. You have earned ten shil- 
lings this week, and yon did not work on Monday. 
Only think of it! Ten shillings for five days’ work! 
Why, you should get rick at that rate! hy, poor 
Miss Rice, who has an invalid father, an ailing 
mother, and three little children to support, sub- 
scribed two shillings cheerfully, and surely yon, who 
have only yourself to care for, ought to give at least 
asmuch. My darling” (to Mrs. Flint) “ put Miss 
Brown down for two shillings. Please pass on, Miss 
Brown, and give the other young ladies an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe, Herecomes Miss Finkle.” 

Miss Brown, as directed, took her way to. the 
work-room, muttering, as she did so: 

“The hypocritical old scoundrel! I don’t believe 
one word of his story about the society. He.and 
his crusty old wife are the society, and, if I were not 
so pinched for means, I would not submit to the 
robbery. If he isn’t hung some day it will be be- 
cause justice is put to sleep with chloroform!” 

Miss Finkle—a pale, melancholy-looking girl— 
succeeded Miss Browa. 








*‘ Good-morning, Miss Fiu\:e,” went on the pro- 
prietor, addressing the new comer. ‘“ You are look- 
ing charming this morning, and I can see by the 
sweet smile that irradiates your countenance that 
you are just in the humour to do a benevolent 
aétion. You will remember that once before I called 
upon you for a trifle to help our society, and now I 
am obliged to ask you again to help us along. You 
cannot imagine what distress the indigent and aged 
widows are in for want of means, Their condition is 
truly deplorable, and if it were not for the kindness 
of such benevolent young ladies as yourself I don’t 
know how they would ever get through the coming 
winter. 

* You see, my dear young lady, Mrs. Flint and my- 
self do not elaim any credit for our efforts on be- 
half of the society ; we are only too glad to give 
freely both of our money and our labour to so 
glorious a cause, contented to know that we shall 
surely get our reward by-and-by. ‘ Cast-four bread 
upon the waters and it will return to youafter many 
days’ is our motte. We have been casting our 
bread upon thewaters for a long, loug time, but it 
has never returned to us yct. 

“We are willing to wait, however, even though 
we should be obliged to.go to the poorhouse before 
our rowensdounier-wilaleie most likely, for really we 
are impoverishi as fast as possible. But, 
oh! Miss Finkle” —and here tears of ecstasy filled 
the eyes of Mr, Flint—* is itnot a sweet recompense 
to know that the prayers of a hundred aged and in- 
digent widows are ing to the Throne of Grace 
in our behalf? Isit not pressibly gratifying 
to alleviate the diatresses and misfortunes of our 
fellow creatures? Is:it-not soul sustaining to feel 
that we are doing, good)? Q@b! it is, my dear young 

! Believe me, ities!” 
Mr. Flint wiped his tear-filled eyes and con- 
tinued, addressing: Piint: . 

““My darling, put Miss Finkle down for two 
shillings. It is traeshe has earned shillings 
this week, and would, , if to her own 
will, wish-to contribute, more; but I don’t think we 
ought to take-any more than that from her, because 
she has a blind father.” 

“Oh, Mr, Flint!” pleaded the girl, clasping her 
thin white hands and looking beseechingly at her 
employer, “‘ please don't take two shillings from my 
wages! Please don’t! I need the money so much! 
—so very much!’’ 

“Ts that Miss Nixon coming, my love ?” asked 
Flint, of his wife, at the same timelooking through 
the window as though he had not heard the girl’s 
pleadings ; “ why, yes—I seo her plainly now—it is 
Miss. Nixon!” Then, looking with a sweet smile at 

Miss Finkle, he continued, blandly: “There, that 
will do, Miss Finkle. We can’t think of taking 
more from you, so please pass on.te the work-room 
—there’s a good gizl !” . 

With a sigh of utter hopelessness Miss Finkle 
passed on, muttering to herself as the tears 
gathered in her eyes: : 

**No shoes for poor little Mary this week! And 
the weather is gettingso cold! Oh,socold! Wild 
these bad peaple go unpunished ?”’ 

Then Miss Nixon entered, and, after her, Misses 
White, Smith, Dickson, Jones, Harrington, Mor 
rison, and a number of others, who were severally 
robbed of a. portion of their wages by their con- 
scianceless taskmaster, and every one of whom, as. 
she passed on to her work, muttered maledictions 
on his head. 





CHAPTER Il. 
Men the most infuimous.are fond of fame, 
And those who.fear pot guilt yet start at spome, 


*“ WELL, my love,” said Mr. Flint to his wife, as 
he cast his eye over the column of figures before 
him, ‘‘ I think we have done pretty well on theaged 
and indigent widows dodge— the column of contri- 
butions—voluatary contributions—mark that, my 
pet, voluntary contributions, of course—foots up 
sixty-thvee shillings, which is all clear gain. The 
formation of the soviecty was a brilliant idea, my 
pet; and it was yours, Oh, what a woman you are, 
my own precious love, What.a woman you are to be 
sure. You are worth your weight in gold.” 

And in his intense delight Mr, Flint threw his 


arms around Mrs, Flint and kissed her ecstatiaally. 


“Have done with your nonsense, Fiint!” ex- 
claimed his better half, somewhat pettishly. “This 
is-‘no time for nonsense. Business is in order now, 
and let me tell you you may be counting your gains 
too quickly. You forget that Lily Dayis—or Little 
Sunshine, as they call her—has yet to come. You 
know how she opposed the last assessment, and you 
may judge from tuat how she will oppose the present 
one. For my part I am afraid we shall have trouble 
with her.” . 
“T am afraid so too, my darling,” rejoined Mr, 
Flint, as.@ shadow passed over his sinister counte- 
nance; “ but we must manage her samehow--we. 
must be gentle with her. e must smoothe Ler 
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down, my pet—we must smvothe her down— that’s i 


the way to manage her,” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs, Flint, in a tone of doubt; 
“but suppose she refuses to be smoothed down, 
what then ?” 

“Why, then, my love,” replied Mr. Flint, while 
his lips twitched nervelessly, and a.demoniac light 
shone in his yellow eyes, “ then we shall have to get 
rid of her somehow. I don’t know exactly how this 
is to be done just at present, but some method will 
present itself, and sufficient unto the day is the.evil 
thereof. So don’t bother. Ah, here she comes!” 
he continued, as a light form passed the window 
and a shadow fell upon the threshold. ‘“ Now for 
it, my darling—now for it. We must do our best.” 

A moment later the girl of whom they were speak- 
ing stood before them. 

She was below the medium height, but beanti- 
fully formed and of exceedingly graceful carriage. 
Her eyes were large, full of vivacity and intelligence, 
and “deeply, darkly beautifully blue.’? Her nose 
was of the Grecian pattern, her moath small, her 
lips full and voluptuous, her chin beautifully 
rounded and her: whole expression irresistibly 
charming. But the most wonderful feature about 
her was her hair, which was golden in colour and 
fell unrestrained in a thick mass around her grace- 
ful neck and shoulders, This: it was, combined 
with her ever-cheerful disposition, which:had. gained 
for her the sobriquet of Little Sunshine. 

As she entered the door she was: humming the old 
song ; 

“* If a body meet a body comin’ through the:rye,” 

“ Well sung! well sung! my little Sunshino!!: why, 
what a merry little creature it.is, to be sure. The 
idea, my love,” turning to his: wife, ‘of thedear lit- 
tle creature singing on such @ morning as this, with 
the wind blowing a gale, and raining too. She’s a 
wonder—she ig !’’ 

“She is,” returned) Mrs. Flint, approvingly ; 
“there ain’t another girl in the shop like her, I’ve, 
often said it behind her back, and I. say. it now to 
her face—althongh I ain’t given to flattiery—and I 
don’t care who says to the contrary.” 

Little Sunshine mused a moment as. she gazed 
first at one and then at the other. 

“They are not so sweet for nothing,” she thought; 
“‘they have some favour to ask or they would not 
be so exceedingly complimentary. T'Lioe them , 
and must be on my guard. If they succeed in hood- 
winking me they will be more clever than I think 
they are.” 

Then looking at Mr. Flint she said, aloud’: 

“ I don’t see that there is any great merit in sing- 
ing, Mr. Flint, even if it does rain. I always sing 
when there is no grief in my heart,-whether the ‘sk 
be clear or cloudy, and why shouldT’ mot, when 
nature sings? The birds make the woods ring with 
their songs in the early morning—the’ rivulets ‘sing 
as they leap joyously over their’ pebbly’ beds—the 
branches whisper a lullaby as they are gently roeked 
by the sweet south wind—the great waves sing a 
wild, weird song as they break upom the shore, and 
the fierce wind sings as it rushes around the eaves 
and shakes the window casements. Why'should I 
not sing ? 

“True enough, Little Sunshine,’ asserted: Mr. 
Flint, blandly—* true enough! Why not, indeed? 
It is the most natural thing in the world for: one:so 
good, and so pretty, and so charitable—so. vary 
charitable—so kind to the aged and indigent widots 
as you are—to sing. You believe ia relieving the 
necessities of the aged and indigent widows, do you 


not, Little Sunshine?” ‘ 

The secret was out now. Little Sunshine saw at 
once ee oe Flint and bis wife were so complimen- 
tary. She had contributed to the society only a few 
months previously, but she had ascertained to her 
own satisfaction in what direction the money went, 
and she had determined never to be swindled in a 
like manner again. 

.“ Yes,” she replied, quietly, “I do believe in alle- 
viating the necessities of the aged and indigent 
widows, and itis myintention to apply my whole 
week’s wages this week to that purpose.” 

“What adarling she is!’ exclaimed old Flint, 
turning to his wife ina perfect’ frenzy of delight ; 
“ but you must not’be allowed to urake this‘sacri- 
fice, Little Sunshine,” he continued; again adress: 
ing the shop girl—‘‘ you are too generous—too self- 
sacrificing—and I can’t listen to it fora moment. 
You have earned nine shillings this week, and I can- 
not allow you to contribute more than seven of it— 
nota peuny more. She must not give it all, mydove, 
must she ?”’ and he looked appealingly at . Blint: 

“Oh, but I insist,” interposed Little Sunshine; 
firmly ; “surely, I have a.perfect:right.toido what I 
please with my own, and 1 tell you I am determined 
to devote my entire wages ‘this week to the aged 
and indigent. widow.” 

“Do let the dear child have her way, Flint?” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Flint, in a tone of admonition“ ale 
is-almost:too generous for her own good, but then 


.primted, would send.a thrill of horro 


** True+very true, my darling !’’ exclaimed Mr- 
Fiint, approvingly. ° ‘Then you will put Lily Davis 
—or Little Sunshine as we delight to call her—down | 
for nine shillings.” 

Mrs. Fiint.was about to moke the entry as di- | 
rected when Little Sunshine stopped her by sayinz: | 

“It is hardly worth while to put down my name 
on that list, Mrs. Flint, because I shall take the | 
privilege of expending my money for the relief of | 
one particular widow whose case was brought di- | 
rectly beneath my notice only last Monday.” 

A cloud passed over the sinister countenance of 
Mr. Flint at this unlooked-for declaration, aud ina 
tone of expostulation he ventured to say: 

““T hope you do not intend to interfere with tho 
action of the society; Little Sunshine! Surely, we 
who have loved, and cared for, and’ sympathized | 
with, and become confidants of these poor creatures | 
know what their necessities are’ better than you do! | 
Let me beg of you to‘sabseribe your money. as the | 
rest of the girls‘ have done, and leave the poor 
widow to whom you refer to the kind ministrations 
of thesociety. Farnish as-withhar address, and L 
assure you she shall be well taken:careof. ‘I'he so- 
siety will allow no: aged and indigent widow to go 
unprovided for.” , 

«© Excuse me, Mr. Plint,” returned Little Sunshine, 
somewhat pointedly ; “* butithe poor womaa to whom 
I refer has made application to the society frequontly 
for relief, and. has always. been ; 1. muss 
therefore;insist upon relieving her myself.” i 

** Impossible! impossible!” exclaimed Mr. Flint, 
decisively. ‘‘No worthy aged and indigent widow 
ever made application. to the society in vain, You 
have been imposed upon, my dear young lady. 
Some shameless impostor has been playing upon 
your too sensitive nature. There are pleaty who 
make a living at this sort of thing. The monsters! 
It is frig’ to contemplate such depravity! Such 
persons deserve han ing, my dear— hangiug !— 
nothing’leas:!” And Mr. Flint’s fat. face grew red 
with indignation. of Ae 

“The person of whom I speak is no impostor,” ré- 
joined Little Sunshine, qnietly. “I Have taken, tlie 
pains to inquire as to her character,.anl kuow her 
to be exactly wlhiat she represents hotself' to be. Site 
is @ poor widow, in the last stages. of consumption, 
who occupies a solitary room in @ lodginz-house. 
The woman who does my washing lives in the same 
horse, and she it was who first called my attention 
to the poor creature. Curiosity led me to call wpor 
her and in answer to the questions which [ put to’ 
her; she-narrated's story of persecution and wrong 
whieh caused my blood to curdle with horror, and 

ve me @ worse opinion of human natare than 

had ever'entertained before. I think the society 
is welhacquainted with her, aud one-half of the 
society at least is-closely related:to ler. Her name 
is Monroe—Mariaw Monroe and her maiden naare 
was Marian: Thompson.” And as: she- finished 
speaking she fixed her large blueeyes with a search- 
ing glauee upon Mrs. Piint.. : : 

To say: that Mrs,.Fiint. was excited,.asi she lis- 
tened to Little Sunshine’s story, would but very 
feebly! express. that person’s truecondition of mind. 
She was absolutely petrified. Her face was.ashy 
white ; har’ breath came hard, aud it seemed for a 
moment as though she was about to fall into a fit, 

With a strong. effort of the will sho managed to 
control herself at length, however, and while a 
mali t.fire in hereyes sho said: 

“T fear you are geowing.slightly impertinent, 
Miss Davis. What & you mean by one-half the 


“ When [ say one-half the society. I mean you, Mra. 
Blint,” returned Little Sunshine, undauntedly. “ Do 
wpa suppose that I.amignorant of the fact thab Mr. 

lint and yourself constitute all that there is of 
the vaeey of which you speak ?—that you have 
contrived this swindle to rob’your employées of their 
hard-earned: wages ?—that you have never con- 
tributed one farthing to relieve the necessities: of 
any human being in your lives?’ Do not deveive 
yourselves. I know all about you and your Society ; 
and@ I' know mere thar you ever dreamed I woutd 
know’. I know that you two'combined ‘to rob’ Wil- 
liant Monroe, the husband of Mrs. Fli:t’s: sister; of 
his entire property; and that; taving rained him and 
driven him into the grave, you allowed hig fli-used 
and heart-broken widow to‘ languish im ittess and 
poverty without.eo muck as'giving her a crust of 
bread to keep her from starving: I know all this, 
and astruly ag I am:speaking’ now the world shall 
know: it, too, if you stop one penny out-of the wages 
of any one of the girls who are workiag'for'you: I 
have. not much ability as a writer, perhaps, bat I 
can tell a story.of wrong: and: persecution and in- 
Jasticein plain, unvarnished terms, which any news- 
paper editor would be glad to print, and which,.if 
r through. the 
community, and interfere.somewhat, probably, with 
your profits in the future, You.need not attempt 
to frighten me with big words and savage looks, for 


” 
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she couldu’t put her money to a better. use.” 





I fee} that. Il amright, and should not hesitate to do 








my duty even though I were certain that death 
would be the consequeno>.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Flint stuod aghast and knew not 


| What reply to make to this unlooked-for spoceh 


Had taere been any doubt of the truthfu:ness of the 
Cuarge which the girl had made they would have 
driven her rudely trom their presence, but inasmneh 
as they knew she had said that only which could be 
proved they were afraid to deal harshly with her, 
and thought it best to conciliate her if possible. Mr. 
I lint therefore choked down his rage and in as blan:i 
as tone as h> could assumo said : 

“ My girl, you have been led astray by some mise: 
rable impostor. v3. Fiint has no sisterand never 
had one to my knowledge. But she can speak for 
hev:clf. Howis it, my love? Is there any founda- 
tion forthe very extraordinary story which Little 
Suushine has just outlined?” 

“ What a ridiculous question for you to ask, 
Flint; rejoined Mrs. Flint, with well-assumed con- 
tempt—* of course there is not. My sister, indeed! 
Tae person who has so successfully hoodwinked 
Miss Davis is without doubt some person who has 
at sometime worked for as and beon discharged 
for stealing. Iam astonished that any person with 
a@ grain of inteligenee could be so easily duped.” 

* Well, if there is: no trath im the story its pnbli- 
cation will:besare to unmask the inrpostor, for of 
course youwill prosecute her for slander. Even in 
thia view: it is my daty to pablish it, and I shall cer: 
tainly do so unless you promise'to’ pay to cach girl 
hier full wages.’’ 

Little Sunshine-was about to pass on to the work. 
shop when Mr. Flint stopped her. 

“Now don’t be stubborn, Little Sunshin>;” he 
spid. “ Don’t leti the false statoments of a miserable 
Woman lead you to work aguinss that unforvanate 
class, the aged andiindigent:widovs! Don’t do it, 
my dear girl! Nowdon’t! ‘l'uimk of their loneli- 
tesa, thoir privations, their trials,.their temptation: 
and sufferings!” 

“* Ba!” exclaimed:the girl, indignantly ; ‘* yom 
canting hypocrisy diagusts me! Lne idea of assist- 
ance from you to a suifering widow, or aaybody ela. 
it trouble, is simply ridiculous! I tell you 1 siawhi 
carry out my threat if youdo not give the required 
promise. Iwill sit up all night, if necessary, to 
w-ite out the history which has been imparted to me 
aiid’ I willhave it sent. to every papar. If you should 
talis for ever you could not alter this resolve, and 
sb you may as. well save‘ your breath.” And again 
she essayed to pass on. 

© Then you will persist in this ob lurat2 and ujust 
course, even though it may lead to your dismissal 
from my establishment?” exclaimed Mr. Flint, 
threatingly. 

“ ¥es, even thouz’ it shonld leat to my death,” 
replied Little Sunstiiae, decisively. ‘* Understand 
me, Mr. Flint, I do not deny'your right to discharge 
uaeif you see proper to do so, whether [ expose your 
inganness-or not Your money is your own and my 
lavour is my own, and we both havea perfectright 
to do as we please with owrown. If fam not satis- 
fied here 1 can leave-youremployment, aud if you 
are not satisfied with my work you cun discharge 
me. Bat ldoedeny yourright torob your unforta- 
nate employées of money which they have honestly 
earned, and whether [ remaia in your: service or 
whether L leave you I shall insistupon your dealing 
honestly by those whe labour for you. Fortanately 
lcan always.get work, and Ldo not feel at all in- 
debted to you for retaining me here, nor would 
make any complaint against you. should you dis- 
charge me, so long as you pay the rest of the girls 
theirgust.dues. Soas far.as.that is concerned you 
cun act your pleasure.” 

* My reputation ia.very dear to me,” whined Mr. 
Flint, pathetically; “very dear to mo. My dar- 
ling,” he continued, turning to.his wife, “ we caa’t 
afford to have a tissue of falsehoods reflacting upon 
our integrity and fair dealing published in the pa- 
pers. Of course it would not injure usin theestima- 
tion of those who know us theroughly, but the world 
is so ancharitable, aad there are so many willing to 
believe the worst that can be said of even the best 
people, that we can’t afford to risk the result of a 
false statemont, and I fear we shall have to com- 
promise with this rash young creature, even though 
theaged and indigent widows should be left to suffer 
in poverty and ilmess:” Then, turning to Little Sun+ 
shine; he continued, as‘ he wiped a tear trom his 
greedy eye, “ You know rot the injury you are doing 
the unfortunate, Miss Davis! May Heaven forgive 
you. I suppose to-save my reputation I shall have to 
refuse the donations which my dear girls areso eager 
tb force mpou me, but whatever misery to the aged 
and indigent widows may follow this action muet 
reat on your shoulders.. The girls stall all reeeive 
thei: wages in full, bat. of ¢ after what- hae 
happened it is hardiy necessary for me to say that 
your services in thie establisiment-.are no longet de 
sired.” 3 ; 

* That isall vight,’’ returned Lily Davis, quietly: 
“T dou’t knoe ‘nat Lcae-te stay particularly,al 
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though it is somewhat awkward to be changing 
places. This matter of taking money from the girls, 
however, must be stopped at once and for ever. 
Even though I leave your employment [ shall keep 
myself infcruiod of all that may transpire here, and 
the first time you stop even as much as a penny 
from the wages of any girl who works for you the 
particulars of your life, as far as I can gather them, 
shall appear in one or perhaps in all the mornmg 
papers.” 

Saying which, Little Sunshine left the august pre- 
sence of her employer and entered the work-room. 

(To be continued.) 


MARRIED IN MASK. 


aimee 
CHAPTER VII. 


Nicuoxas Rupp sat alone in his library in the pro- 
found stillness of his house. The customary quiet 
of the place was beyoud all hazard of interruption, 
for it was midnight, tiie doors aud windows were se- 
cured, and the servants had retired. Secure and re- 
flective, he sat beside a table strewn with securities 
and ducuments of value, His burglar-prvof safe was 
open and near him. He had taken out his railroad 
bonds, his certificates of stock, and his mortgages 
{rom the safe and was calculating the amount of in- 
terest that would be due him on the following week, 
He meditated a new investment in real estate, aud 
80 prosperous were his affairs that he proposed to 
turn in all the interest about to become due as addi- 
tional capital. At last he had put down upon a frag- 
ment of paper all the items of interest from bonds, 
stocks and mortgages, and footed them up. He 
smiled at the result, and then leaned bac ia his com- 
fortable arm clair, aud, putting his hands behind 
his head, said, aloud: 

“ All the predictions of my boyhood’s enemies have 
failed utterly. I ama successful economical and tri- 
umphant business man. In matters of the heart [ 
am bankrupt. Butin that which the great world 
values lam a success. Sophy wasright when she 
told my cruel father: 

“*Master Nick will come back some day the big- 
gest man of all your boys.’ 

“ Good soul! she must lave seen some latent spark 
of abijity in me beyond the discernment of more 
pretentious eyes. My brothers, who weresuch models 
of propriety aud industry in the old man’s sight, what 
are they now? Poorcr men are they than when they 
retarted outin business some thirty years ago each with 
a thousand pounds of my father’s money. Why, I have 
made old Sophy iu one night richer than any one of 
them, andI had nvthing to start with but that girl’s 
gold chain aud harp. I sold that triuket to buy mea 
sailor’s knife aud belt. With that kuife | cut my 
first wages out of the hard breast of fate. Those 
paltry wages, carefully laid by, were the foundation 
of my greatuess, and now men fear and truckle to 
the puor sailor boy. Fortunate was it for me that 
the old man thrust me out and threw me upon my 
native wit and resources. Adversity developed the 
strong points iu me, aud I triumphed. But all men 
thrown upon their own resources du not succeed iu 
life. Alas! I have seen disaster after disaster over- 
whelm better men than Iam. Am I yet beyond all 
danger of shipwreck? Who kuows the future? Who 
‘knows when reverses may fall upon the millionaire ? 
Who cau say that Nicholas Rudd may not be thwarted 
du his ambition yet? Hark! Did I not hear a foot- 
step?” 

He paused in his soliloquy and listened. The 
‘winter wind was howling without, and its mourvful 
wails occasionally sounded in his chimney. But 
within the mansion all was silent. The servant who 
slept upon that floor, to be near him in case of a 
miduigit summous, was not moving about as he had 
surmised. He opened the door into the hall and 
saw that his servant’s chamber door was shut. He lis- 
tened at the keyhole and heard the man snoring in 
his sleep. It was a false alarm. The banker was a 
fearless man, But then nervous agitation was surely 
pardovable when so many thousands of pounds lay 
exposed upon his library table and his safe door stood 
open. A mansion in the same square had been entered 
by burglars only a week before and robbed of valua- 
ble plate. A man with the financial reputation of 
Rudd did well to be on the alert when his safe was 
uot secured. 

The death-like silence of the bouse continuing, he 
regained his library and sat down once more beside 
his bonds and deeds, Then he fell into another re- 
verie. 

This time the current of his thoughts ran in a 
smoother channel. He reflected upon the possibility 





of death and the propriety of making some testamen- 
tary provision for the two beings who had been kind 
to him in his eventful life, his sister and old Sophy. 
He was determined that the two should be the only 
women mentioned in his will, which he intended to 





bea monument to gratitude that the world would 
look at when he was gone. 

The woman-hater intended to give all his vast pro- 
perty to two females at last. 

And about these two there was not the slightest 
trace of masculinity. Thoy were unmitigated wo- 
men, 

As his reflections ran along iu this chanuel a new 
idea suggested itself. 

He would direct his exec.tors to build a monu- 
ment to old Sophy, provided something could be dis- 
covered which he proposed to insert in the side of 
the memorial stone under a glass cover. 

He had long desired to take possession of this some- 
thing. Now he deiermiued to put on foot searches 
for it. Possibly advertizing or detectives might be 
the means of regaining it. 

This something, about which his purposes now be- 
gan to crystallize, was the gold chain and harp the 
girl had given him when he was a little outcast. 

Finally he settled upon his mode of procedure to 
regain the trinket, aud then commenced to stow 
away his treasures iu his safe, 

‘* How I covet that chain and harp!” still ran his 
soliloquy. ‘I can never forget the nobility of that 
poor soul, I must spare no expense to regain pos- 
session of that token of faithfulness, aud keep it 
within easy reach during my life.” 

Oarefully, methodically he replaced his securities 
in his safe, and then stooped down before it, and, 
opening a drawer iu it, counted the gold pieces aud 
notes which it contained. 

Wit» a sharp, ringiug click the golden sovereigns 
dropped back into the drawer. 

Then the new, crisp bank-notes rustled with his 
touch in counting them, He was about to replace 
them also in the drawer and lock the safe when a 
faint sound came to his ears from behiud him. 

He turned half around, still in his stooping pos- 
ture, and was confronted by a burglar with a black 
crape mask over his face, who helda revolver pointed 
at him, and within a couple of feet of his head. 

“ Move but one inch, acd I'll blow your brains 
out,” was given in a whisper as an opening saluta- 
tion. 

“ Your attitude gives you the mastery of my life,” 
said the banker. ‘* What do you want of me?” ~ 

“The money ia that drawer, aud no alarm giveu 
till I’m out of the house,” was the reply of the bur- 

lar. 

“ Will that satisfy you? It is a small sum to risk 
a prison for,” said Rudd, still keeping his stooping 
posture, and afraid to move. 

“ Yes,” said the robber. 
because I’m hungry aud desperate. 
and not riches, Give me the money.” 

“ Here it is,” said the bauker, taking out the notes 
and placing them in the hand outstretched to receive 
them. 

Then he turned to the drawer again for the gold 
pieces while the burglar thrust the notes into his 
bosom, 

The deadly weapon meanwhile never ceased its 
dangerous aim. 

** Here, too, is the go'd,” said Rudd, holding the 
sovereigns out in his do..b vd hands, the thief taking 
them by the handful and disposing of them about his 
person. 

“ Now, don’t m>ve till I'm out of this house,” said 
the robber, moving vackward to the door, and hold- 
ing the revolver ia a line with the bauker’s head. 

“Stop one minute,” said Rudd. “If you have 
told me the trath, and have robbed mé only because 
of hunger aud desperation, I will never seek to hunt 
you out, will never mention the fact to the police, 
and the next time you are in distress I pledge you 
my word as a man and a gentleman that | will help 
you to money, and if you want it to employment.” 

The thief stood as if thunderstruck. The words 
were so noble, aud the manner of the man so evidently 
sincere, as he looked up from his stooping posture, 
with his clear, houest eyes, that a strange chord was 
touched in the heart of the desperado. He had 
paused at the word “ stop” and now stood earnestly 
looking at the banker through his mask and with his 
pistol-arm fallen to his side. 

“T mean what I say,” continued the banker. “ If 
you are hungry or suffering in any way ‘trust me and 
| will make you a present of the money which you 
have robbed me of, and I will help you when you are 
agaiu in trouble, provided you will start honest again 
in life and work.” 

Without another instant of hesitation the robber 
caught his revolver by the muzzle, aud approachiug 
the banker held out the handle of the weapon to 
him. 

“Take it,”’ he said. “I am at your mercy, and 
I trust you. Why are you kind to me, a robber?” 

“ Because you are a boy, aud I was once a boy and 
my heart was desperate, and I was hungry like you, 


“It’s enough. I rob you 
I want bread 





I am sorry for all boys who are in distress. You 





have donea wise thing to take my word so promptly. 
Here, put your pistol in your pocket. I trust you. 

‘There is no farther use for firearms between us. We 

are friends from this hour. You are a brave fellow 

I know, for you are very young. What is your 
name ?” 

“Sam,” said the mask, withdrawing the black 
crap» and tossing it aside. 

“ And your last name ?” 

“T never had ao name but Sam,” 

“No parents, boy ?” 

“ Not as I knows of.” 

“ What are you duingin your pockets ?” 

“Takin’ out your money. I don’t need it any 
furder. I’ve gota frieud at last. What do I want 
of the money? Here, sir.” 

He offered tho notes and gold to Nicholas Rudd. 

The bauker shook his head. 

“Tt is yours, Sam. I told you TI would make you 
« present of it.” 

“T knows that, sir. But I won't have it. It didu't 
come the right way.” 

Seeing that the banker would not receive it, the 
boy-burglar laid it on the safe. 

“You said you'd git me work and be my friend 
when I was in trouble agin. That’s enough. Only 
give me money enough to get me little sister and 
me brother and meself a few meals, and then l’m 
ready to work for ye.” 

“TI like you better every word you speak, Sam. 
Sit down now in that chair. We understand each 
other perfectly. Why, you're just like me in prompt- 
ness and trust.” 

The boy dropped into the proffered seat with his 
dirty cap half covering his black eyes. 

The banker saw that they were brilliantly beauti- 
ful. No wonder that little Bessie had been fascinated 
by them, and.clung tight to their owner. The boy 
sat sileut in his rags, watching the tall, superb gentle- 
mau who stood before him. He was not the first 
human being whom Rudd had charmed and be- 
wildered. There was a largeness of soul and body 
about this banker—anu openness of countenauce aud 
eye, that riveted attention when he chose to put 
forth an effort to please 

“ Sam,” he said, after looking in silent admiration 
upon the manly boy, “you aré not English, are 
you ?” 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. 

“ You look like a Spaniard, You have a clear skin, 
but jet black eyes and hair. You never had father 
uor mother ?’’ 

“No, sir.” 

“ Who brought you up?” 

“ Fust an old woman.” 

‘* Where is she ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

‘“* What was her name ?” 

** Sally.” 

“ Sally what 2?” 

“T don't know no more.” 

“ Did you run away from her?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What for ?” 

“Some fellars said they’d feed me well if I'd hes 
*em crack cribs.” 

* What kind of business is that?” 

“ Bustin’ open rich men’s houses and takin’ their 
tio.” 

“ This isn’t your first burglary, then, eh?” 

* Yes, ’tis.” 

“ You didn’t help them, then ?” 

“| just crawled inter the holes they cut out ot 
the winder-glass, and opened doors for ’em. Then [ 
walked off, and they helped themselves to things. I 
didn’t get any of the things.” 

“No? Dido’t they pay you?” 

“They give me grub—that’s all—and a place to 
sleep.’ 

“ What else did you do to get along ?” 

“T'tended the bar fur a womau what boarded ’em, 
and she give me clothes once in a while. Then | 
run away from ’em,” Sam cuntinued, seeing that he 
was expected to give a full account of himself to his 
new friend; “‘ and then me and two little beggars, 
what I calls me little sister and brother, set up 
housekeepiu’ fur ourselves.” 

“ Housekeeping ? Where?” 

“ Under a wharf, sir.” 

“ Do you live there yet?” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

* What's your house made of ?” 

“ Boards and ropes tied to the logs.” 

“ What a dwelling that is, to be sure. Ain't it cold 
these days ?”” 

* We most freeze some days, sir. But we've lots 
of blankets and a carpet we nabbed. There’s fellars’ 
worst off in this town, sir.” 

Then Sam gave a minute detail of the last fourteen 
months he and Pup and the little girl had lived under 
tue wharf, stealing food and pilfering canvas and 
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blankets to wall up their habitation between th® 
logs. It made the listener shudder to hear of the 
cold winds that swept down the river in winter and 
passed under the wharf where these three little ones 
dragged out a miserable existence. The rain, too, 
had leaked through the planks of the wharf, and 
frozen upon their coverings as they slept, or fashioned 
itself into long icicles, which hung like stalactites 
above them. They had escaped all observation for 
fourteen months, and their only means of approach 
by water had fortunately also remained undis- 
covered, 

At night the boys had often wandered up and down 
the streets with tle little girl togive hey amusement 
and break the long monotony of the hours she had to 
pass under the wharf alone, There had been days of 
keen hunger when allefforts to steal food had been 
unavailing, and they had nestled together under the 
blankets like three dogs, and slept off the weary 
hours, There had been days of success when every 
plundering expedition brought them food, and there 
had been days of illness when they lay pale and dis- 
tressed at the gates of death. It was plain to be seen 
through all the narrative that the two boys had done 
everything that ingenuity and boldness could do to 
render tolerable the life of the little girl dependent 
upon their exertions. . 

‘Then Sam related how the little queen of their 
home would at some fresh manifestation of their 
efforts in her behalf, put up her little arms to him, 
and say, “I love you, Sam.” 

“* And this is your first burglary, you say, Sam ?” 
inquired Nicholas Rudd, 

* Yes, sir. And if I don’t bring them somethin’ to 
eat pretty quick they’ll be dead. They’re layin’ there 
now, a-thinkin’ of Sam. They haven’t ate a mouthful 
fur two days nur two nights,” 

* Then hurry along with you, Sam, and take care 
of them, Here’s ten pounds for your present wants. 
Just as soon as you have provided for them come to 
my office and Iwill give you a place as night watchman 
in one of my warehouses. You can use your revolver 
there, perhaps, to some honest purpose. Give up 
stealing from this hour. You shall have work that 
will give you a living, and it may be the stepping- 
stone to your being arich man if you be faithful to 
me. Bring little Pup to me and I will set him to 
work also. I will think over to-morrow what I can 
do for the little girl. Now tell me how you got into 
this house.” 

“T watched the front door, sir, this afternoon when 
they was shovelin’ in coal from the street. I see the 
basement door standin’ opin for alittle while and I 
come in and hid under the kitchiu table fill it was 
dark. Then when they was allin bed Icrawled up- 
stairs.” 

“ And have you lain under the kitchen table from 
dark until now, some five hours ?” 

“ Yes, sir.’’ 

“Sam,” said Nicholas Rudd, “you’ve got the 
qualities in you that make successful men—perseve- 
rance, will, obstinacy. I will give you a chance to 
work your way up froma poor boy to success, just 
asI did. Will you work steadily ?” 

**] will, sir,” was the response, , 

“Then take this ten pounds and be off with you as 
quick as you can. Here is my business card. With 
that you will find my office. Now, get out of this 
house just as quietly as you can. Find your own 
way out, I have perfect trustin you now. There, 


The banker sat down at his table and buried his 
face in his hands, and paid no more heed to Sam. 
Some memory of the past had been excited by this 
strange interview. The past! Ah! the burden of 
agony that it has for some men when it comes again 
in memory! How the poor human heart that has 
suffered keenly, so keenly that mad has seemed 
imminent, fancies that the sting of auguish is blunted 
by time. It will never come again, that overwhelm- 
ing grief, that terrible tugging at the heart. ‘Lhe 
worst is over. The agony is lulled by time as paiu 
by the laudanum. Be not so confident, and strong, 
and self-sufficient, oh! human heart! ‘The capacities 
for grief and weakness are still alive in the depths. 
Before youare aware of it a trifle will rend the crust 
that has formed above the fire, and the old flames 
will still stiug you again in torture. The heart that 
has once been human may at any moment become 
human again, And sv Nicholas Rudd found it as he 
sat with his head bowed down, and knew that an 
accident, a mere straw had opened the old wounds 
afresh. How miserable was the hungry rich man in 
that midnight loneliness—starving, starving ! 

At last he looked up. ‘The boy was gone, and the 
whole seemed like a dream, 

Meanwhile Sam had unchained and unlocked the 
front door of the mansion, and was running along 
po street in the freezing blast, aud saying to him- 
self; 

‘My poor little sister! my poor baby !”” 








OHAPTER VIII. 

Trmotuy Roxsust became melancholy whea he 
discovered that bis “corporation” was an impedi- 
ment. So triumphantly had he borne his load of fat 
for many years, and so pleasantly had his friends re- 
ferred to it and made it the subject of jests and fun, 
that he had come to believe men regarded it rather 
as ornamental than otherwise. 

When his ear occasionally caught a stray note of 
conversation from passers-by in tke street compli- 
mentary to his personal appearance he fancied their 
praise included his tout ecsemble. They meant his 
fine, massive face and penetrating gray eye. He al- 
ways lost the tail of the remark, however, which 
usually ran thus: 

‘But what a pity he is so fat 

But the rupture of the bubble, complaisancy, had to 
come at last, and, when his life-long illusion terimi- 
nated, it did not fade away. It burst instantly. The 
bubble was not wafted slowly away out of sight, It 
was pierced by a shaft from Cupid’s bow, and he in- 
stavtly beheld himself hideous in his fat. _ Once he 
had listened patiently to the boys in the street, who 
were wont to deliver themselves of such remarks 
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as: 

** Hullo! there’s a ripper !” 

“I say, Bill, there’s Daddy Lambert |” 

“Jerusalem! How’ll that be in hot weather?” 

But now that benignant, moon-like rotundity of 
face scowled—actually scowled—at such remarks 
upon his personality, He had discovered that the 
juvenile expressions of amazement arose from a 
proper appreciation of fun in the real, and not, as he 
had imagined, from admiration for the ideal, 

How infuriated he was now with his corpulercy! 
How bitter he became toward all who alluded to it! 
Formerly his conversation was one continuous flow 
of mirth and drollery. Now the fun only came up at 
rare intervals, like air bubbles from the bottom of his 
serious river of4ife. The fun was in him yet, but it 
was suppressed by the ever-present recollection aud 
consciousness that the idol of his heart, Angelina 
Lofty, bad pronounced against corpulence, He had 
overheard the stately heiress declare to a friend 
that she never could and never would marry a man 
who measured more than forty inches around his 
waist, Her whole ideal of manhood was expressed 
in one word—shape. She said she was familiar with 
the models of the great masters of art, and that the 
man who gained her hand must be well proportioned, 
or she would remain single in default of receiving 
the addresses of such a one, 

This couversation was carried on in a crowded 
ball-room, and amid the crashing of a military baud. 
Bat Timothy Robust heard it, although it was not 
intended for his ear, He waddled home, stripped 
himself to the waist, and eagerly belted his corpura- 
tion with a tape line. A gleam of the brightest hope 
shot into his life, and he felt that Angelina Loity 
was a possibility, Strange oversight was it, how- 
ever, that so thorough a master of the lumber busi- 
ness as ‘Timothy Robust had neglected to keep in his 
brain details of the measurements of the human form. 
He could make a shrewd estimate of the number of 
feet of lumber that lay in a pile before him by his eye 
alone. 

- Almost incredible were his estimates of the number 
of thousands of feet of planks aud timber that he sold 
for cash every week of his life. But the shrewd lum- 
ber dealer had never measured his own waist or the 
waists of other men, 

What was his dismay then, upon making the pre- 
liminary measurement and survey of his * corpora- 
tion” to discover that he far exceeded Angelina 
Lofty’s maximum of eligibility. 

‘* Forty inches the highest she will go,” exclaimed 
the unhappy ‘limothy, as he vainly tugged and 
stretched the tape line, trying to make the forty iuches 
meet about him. ‘“ Wasever a poor fellow so un- 
fortunate ?” he said, giving a long-continued exhala- 
tion to exbaust the breath within him aud reduce 
thus the compass of his waist, 

Vauineffurt! Cupid had imposed too heavy a task 
upon tiie unfortunate lover. 

He dropped the tape-liue and sighed. 

But Timothy was full of resources, else he never 
would have succeeded so well in life. 

He was a prosperous man, but he wished to add 
Agelina Lofty’s prosperity to his own. 

The great obstacle which seemed now to shut off 
all his chances lay where the impediments to success 
in most strugglers ex.st according to the worldly 
wise, in himself. 

Was there aremedy? Timothy’s eager and hope- 
ful heart answered in the affirmative, 

But when the first experiments which he from 
that hour set on foot failed to accomplish the wished- 
for result his heart sank into melancholy. He fouud 
that it is easier to build up flesh than to reduce it. 

After a month of painful diet and self-denial t' © 
lover, the ponderous lover, applied the tape-line to 





himself again, Alas! his fastings, his long and 
exhausting tramps, all were unavailing. The moun- 
tain would not settle, Then, with praiseworthy 
heroism, he tried pills. 

“Give me some cathartic pills,” he said to the 
druggist, as he stood before the counter with his hat 
off, and wiping away the perspiration entailed upon 
him by his violent peripatetic exercise. 

“‘A mild cathartic?” meekly inquired the apethe- 
cary. 

* Thunder!,.No!l” exclaimed T “A pri 
cathartic!” - ROeS. “5 gue 

“ You mean lively ?” suggested the man of drugs. 

“Yes! that’s it. Lively is what I waut.” 

Placing a small round paper box in his customer's 
hand, the druggist said ; 

“Take two of those pills, and if they do not 
prove to be sufficient, take the remaining two after 
three hours,” 

“All right,” said Timothy, and away he waddled 

homeward, chuckling at the apothecary’s simplicity 
and advice. 
_ “I wonder if he thinks a great, big fellow like me 
18 going to stand upon an uncertainty when his 
heart is at stake! No, Angeliua. For your sake I 
es take all four at once and make sure of a reduc- 
jon.’ 

‘The climax of the experiment came in due season, 
and Miss Robust remarked upon her brother’s deathly 
pallor. 

* 1v’s nothing but pills,” he said. “I’m weak, but 
I shall be all right in an hour or two.” 

_His prediction proved to be true. He was all 
right before the supper hour. But when he declined 
his sister’s importuuities to strengthen himself with 
@ Cup of tea aud went off supperless to his room she 
remarked an expression of firmness about his mouth 
as if some inexorable purpose had taken possession 
of him. And so it had. He was resulved to repeat 
the experiment on the ensuing day. 

Why dwell upon the details of the touching self- 
denials of a determined but unhappy lover? For 
three days Timothy Robust, out of the fulness of 
his affection for the exacting Angelina, repeated the 
pill experiment, To his joy he found that the 
mountain was settling. But it proved to be only a 
trifling reduction, ‘Ihe tape-line with its forty 
inches would not meet around him by long odds. 

The experiment so zealously repeated had neces- 
sitated the calling in of a physician, and ‘limothy was 
severely reprimauded for his indiscretion in taki 
so many and so powerful cathartics without medical 
advice, 

He zealously guarded his secret motive in the 
matter, however. He was bent, nevertheless, upon 
thwarting Cupid, and extracting the arrow from his 
own breast to bury it deep in Angelina’s heart. 

How should he compass his purpose ? 

Fortune threw in his way a pamphlet upon the 
rules of health and the best way of keeping up a 
natural and healthy constitution of the body. He 
graspe:l the little book, and eagerly made his way to 
his room to devour itscontents. One of the first sug- 
gestions that he encountered therein was the neces- 
sity of exercising all the muscles of the human sys- 
tem and allowing none to become weakened by dis- 
use. 
‘* Not only walk and ride and swing the arms,” 
said the book, “ but, when you have the opportucity, 
run, jump, skip.” 

“ Skip?” exclaimed Timothy, surveying his pon- 
derous proportions. “* How can an elephant skip? 
Why, I weigh over two hundred and fifty pounds, 
Skip! By Jupiter! but 1’ll try it though.” 

He was deterred by diffidence and fear of attract. 
ing ridicule to himself from runuing, jumping or 
skipping by day-light. But when night kindly hung 
her pall over his movements, aud the great fashion- 
able thoroughfares were almost entirely deserted, as 
they generally are after twelve o'clock at night, there 
occured a remarkable series of experiments on the 
part of a bulky pedestrian which occasioned no little 
merriment among the few wayfarers and the 
scattered policomen who lurked iu the shadows of 
builjings unseen spectators of love’s sacrifice, 

The little thieves and beggars who are for ever 
prowling at unseasonable hours, and doiging the po- 
lice, soon became familiar with the midnight exercises 
of ‘Timothy, and tothem he was known as ‘* The 
Sportive Elephant.” 

(To be continued.) 


ES 
Gas was used in the streets vi ov. Petersburg fot 
the first time on the 11th March, for gala illumina- 
tions, in place of the old-fashioned lamps. 
Saves “* By THE CANDLE.”—Ina notice of “ Gar- 
raway’s’’ mention was made of sales “ by the can- 


dle,’’ as practised there in 1673. M. Charles Hall, 
avocat, writes from Paris as follows :—‘‘It may be 
interesting to know that this custom still prevailsin 
France at public auctions of real property. When 
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the bidding is opened a small candle—similar to a 
vesta—is lighted; at each bid anew oneis lighted, 
and if no new bid:is given before it goes out, a 
second, and on that going 
candle is lighted. ‘Thelastbitider at the time the 
third candle goes out is declared ‘the pur¢haser. 








WARM CLOTHING. 
Winrer is far more fatal to the old and to invalids, 


the frail and feeble, than Ju'y ; this fatality ie chiefly, 
in the direction of diseases excited by colds, especially) 


lung affections. Any one of fifty years willbe sur- 
prised at the number of old frieads ‘who have gone 
before, from pneumonia. Tt is simply inflammation 


of the lungs or lung fever; itis‘a ‘cold settling on! 


the lungs, preceded generally by a slight feeling of| 
chillimess or shiver, running ever the ‘body —many 
times so slight as‘not'to have'been noticed. This is 
mainly the result of our very changeable climate, | 
many times marking a difference of twenty or thirty 
degrees in afew hours; and when there'is a harsh 
wind, as is often the case, doubling the difference in 
reality, although not indicated by the thermometer. 
The winds aré the real source of ‘danger, because) 
they carry the heat from the body with great rapidity.| 
The two most fatal causes are, ‘reving a draught of! 
air on some one part of the body, and sitting still in) 
& raw, damp place. 
It is inrpossible to ‘bealways ‘on ‘the ‘lookout for 
draughts of air, and in riding @ still position’ is un- 
avoidable. But there isan easy protection “against 
these found ix-warm clothing. The first point is to 
keep the fect well protected, then the body, espe- 
cially along the beck bone, from the nape of the neck 
‘downward, fora breadth-of three inches on the Tine 
of theshoulders, widening to six inches or more at! 


‘the small of the back ; the want of proper protection! 


there, at all times-out of bed, isa fruitful cause of 
Bright's disease of the ‘kidneys. ‘These important 
organs of the bedy were intended ‘by mature to be 
keptabentantly warm. Hence ‘in ‘health they are 
enveloped in a case Of fat, so as scarcely to be ‘seen, 
us may be noted any day in a butcher's shop; if] 
chilled the blood ceasesto circulate ; it congests, be- 
comes so impacted in thé little blood-vessels'that the 
albumen of the bioad is forced through, where onty 
dts watery parts were intended to"be paseed. This! 
albumen is the very life, the supportef the bedy, to, 
give it itsstrength and ‘flesh; ‘but when it is prssed 
off through the bladder ét is lost, and the man dwin- 
diesaway toa skeleton; the congestion continuiny 


‘in some cases the blooditself follows, and death is 


inevitable ; hence it is specially important in the obi 
that the small of the back should .be conifortably 
warm. 

Between the shoulder-blades behind, the lungs are 
attaéhed to the body, aud at mo. other point. Ail 
know how soon a wind on the back will givoa cold, 
A very few minutes, sitting-with the back to'a closed 
window or door, will cause chilliness, even im eum- 
mer time, because there isa dranght of sir throug): 
thejoinings ; bence the space between the shoulder- 
blades should be especially protected iv cold weather, 
either by a strip of buckskin or of stout woollen 
flansel, attached to the garment ordinarily warn wext 
the skin in the daytime. 

But for all over fifty, for the frail and feeble, adset- 
ter plan is to:wear next the skin*both drawers ‘and 
shirt made of very thick kwitted or netted material, 
and made to fit about asclose as an ordiuary shock- 
dug. ‘Phe action of such a garment is to: retin the 
heat of the body as wellaa to protect it agaist: the 
exterualcold. ithas two other advantages: it is 
open enowgh to allow the emandtions ef the body to 
eseape from it, while the actua) dampness of perspira- 
tiom ds conveyed from the inner to the outer surface ; 
neither of these advautages canbe claimed for per- 
foraied buckskiu coveriugs, As# matter of mere ex- 
periment, any intelligent reader might try euch inner 
garments for a single winter, and be governed by the 
result for the future, putting them on about’ the first 
of December, not to be removed until Juac. 





CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Author of “ The Lily of Gonmaaught.” 
—_— <> - -——— 
CHAPTER XI. 
A good heart is the sun and moon—or rather the 
sun, for it shines brightt and never changes, 
Shakespeare. 
Tue afternoon and evening passed pleasantly and 
quickly, for every one was desirous of making the 
young stranger feel at home, and gained that object 
by not letting him see their endeavours to do so. 
Pinky laughed, chatted, tyrannized, played, and sang, 
and was superb in all. One exhibition of her au- 





thority was to command, on pain of displeasure aud 
dismissal from her queenly presence, that Charley 
should call her “ Pinky” as Frank did. She had 
seized the right of addressing him as “Charley” at 
their first meeting. 





out without a did a third) 





Frank bore the * awfulstrain ” of being always 
goodnatured so remarkably well tuatOharley thought 
him the very best of brothers, and liked him far better 
than he had: ever done before. 

In the evening, at Frank's proposal; they edjourmed 
to the kitchen to bear some of Juke’s ‘yarus, aad 
‘Charley was highly delighted. 

As he looked around the great, welltighted, -well- 
ordered kitchen, with its circle of domestics seated 
abvut the wide hearth, he could act help comparing 
this evening with the years of gloomy, rigoveus 
evenings he had spentin themoussof Oneiles, Phe 
night was weatiag on, and Pisky had come down by 
the adviee of her mother te suggest impexioushy that 
it was time for tired boys to retive,whem ithe door- 
bell was rung with ‘impatient gocks. (One of the 


'| servants hastened to anewer it, and soon returned to 


say that it was a lady inquiring for Master Gale. 
Chatley's heart palpitated. Wihocoulditibe? In 


-all dikelthood, he thought, i was ‘the easageil Mus, 


Crittles coure with some villanous process of law to 
drag him Lack to captivity. 

His doubts were pat to vest by.» summons’ to-ap- 
pear in the library, and ‘there, to his pleasure and 
surprise, he was half-smothered in the embrace of 
Kitty Nolan. 

Mr. Weldon bed -aleo ‘imagined that it was Mrs, 


|| Critthes, and had direeted the lady to bewhown in to 


see ‘him ‘before she should eee the! boy. 

“Oh, Charley, dear!” she eried,-with a sobbing 
laugh. “Bat my’ hourt is glad to see you, and it was 
the same that bled sore to hearef your trouble. Why 
did-you watk about in the storm? Why dida’t ye 
come to’me, and me #o easy ‘to fiud—oniy six dours 
from thecorner ?” 

Cnarley was about to object to her assertion of the 
easiness of ‘finding Ler, but she stopped ‘im. 

“ You needn't tell mea werd, Querley deur,” she 
said; “1 heard aii from the schoolteacher. Ol, but 
he’s a nice mau! “TL went ‘there fitst, awd hesold me 
where to find you, an@! Ieoulda’t.wait till mernia’— 
I bad to come. “The gemtiontwn aad lady will :emouse 
me, ‘I cuntdu’t have slept-a wimk-<lee. ‘Dhe svhool- 
teacher told me‘how Crittles,.the @ilain, was tryin’ 
to mike a relation out 6’ you by proving you's thidf, 
and who should come 'to me at dinuer-time, just wheu 
I was:puttin’ my first spoan’to ny moava, but ould 
Mrs. Orittles herself, deniandinthe papers’ stole— 
stole, no less~as if it was any stealing to teal from 4 
thier!” 

‘ ‘Aud did yon give'them ?” aéked Charley aad Mr, 
Weldon at the same time. 

~ Did [ givethem ?” cried Kitty, with a tose of het 
‘big-bounered head. “‘Sorra one of ‘them! Eigive 
era bit of my mind énstead, att then whe said she'd 
arrest me for burglary, aut she wentOil ly-govsoithy for 
the police, and ‘with that I ap trem the table 
andi sez politely to her," Bad-‘tack ‘be ‘your ‘picuir, 
lave the room !” and ‘she said ie woulddl’t, and I 
made ‘no more ado, bat £ taid held of « ekéllet of 
scalding soup that stood on the atove, and behold you, 
sir, | run her down them four flights into the street 
fasterthan ever a Orittles was'ran ‘béfore. ‘Oh, sir, 
sh» never looked back, and you'd a-died laughin’ if 
you'd «-seen ‘her ‘flyin’ rousd the mext corner 60 
fast.” 

‘As it was, Mr. Weldon seemed lWkély | to die ‘with 
laughter at the mere ‘relation of it, and’ Mrs. Weldon 
and Charley joined in the merriment, 

“I never spilta drop of the soup,” ‘continued 
Kitty, encouraged by their enjoyment, “and I called 
to Kate, that’s my sister-in-law, to throw me my 
bonnet and shawl, aud | ‘placed the skillet bohind'the 
door, so that she could get it when she cwme down, 
and [ jumped in a cab, and drove off just as [ saw 
Cilly comia’ with an officer. ‘She'd ‘found the letter, 
Charley, that I wrote to-you, ‘and she thought to bully 
me. i told her that I woulda’t give the papers to a 
livin’ soul but you, and ‘that, if they weren't yours, 
you coald give them back.” 

“You have them still?” asked Mr. Welton. 

“T have,” she answered, ‘putting her haud into the 
bosom of her dress, and palling forth a leathern wal- 
let and several discoloured papers tied tog®ther with 
a dirty string. “There they are, Charley, aud may 
they be all the fortune ‘to you that | wish,” she ‘said, 
warmly, pressing them and his two hands together 


| between ber own. 


“Oh, thank you, thank you, Kitty!” exciaimed 
Charley. 

“Don’t mention it, don’t mention it, Charley dear. 
I’m even with them now for the basin they charged 
me for that I didn’t break,” she said, triuuyphantly ; 
and tien, fastening her shawl across her capacious 
basom once more, she drew herself up, saying, with 
a smile: “They can arrest me now as a burglar, if 
they plaze, and see what good ‘it'll do them. I’ve 
more friends than ould Orittles has, any day. Good- 
evening, ma’am—good-evening, sir. I’m obliged to 
you both, and hope you'll excnse me for callin’ so 
late. It was for the boy's sake, and I'll be ever- 





‘lastiagly thankful if I might.call agaim to sede him, 
‘for'I have a warm heart-corner towards him.” 

“Oome, by all means, to see him, and welcome,” 
said Mr. Weldon and ‘his wife, in a hearty manner 
tat irougit the flush of grateful pleasure to the 
‘cheeks of both Kitty and their protégé. 

Kitty was attended to the wall door by Mrs. Wel- 
don,and while the lady was undoing the bolts sho 
took the chamce of whispering to Oiuarley, for ske had 
led him along the hall by the hand: 

“ They seem to be nice, pleasant péople:and well 
to do, Charley, but sometimes appearances fis deoeit- 
fnl, amd:if they dou't use you well, come to Kitty. 
Thank ye, ma'am. Good-night—gootl-wight, Charley 
dear,” said the big-heerted ereat uve, ‘bun Hing ‘herse|f 
out, and the mext instant her dewvy tread died away 
on the frosty walk. 

Mr. Welden approached the table and sat down to 
emamias the papers. 

~ ‘nese things dou’t lookas if they had been kept 
ina pigeon-hole. Seem rather to have bven carried 
in a soldier's havresack,” ho saad. 

“ They said my father was aseldier,” cried Charley, 
— that moment came into the room frem the 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Me. Weldon, with astart,:not heed- 
ing the boy’s words. “ What deesithis mean? ‘To 
Charles Quillingson. Lhese:words written with my 
life blood——— ” 

He paused witha look of horror on his face, aud 
Charley Gale ran forward eagerly, excitedly, and laid 
his hand uwpou thediscolouredaud creased paper. 

“ What is it, sir?” he said) *“Wihatisit?’’ Do let 
me see or tell me !”” 

“La Rosa! La!Rosa!’ Manwel La Rosa!” said Mr. 
were :éllectively. “We have that name on our 

ooks,” 

‘He-went hastily:to:e massive safe in the corner; and 
brought from itan mdex memorandem book. Tum- 
ing tothe prope? page, ‘he wan’ bis finger down until 
it nested on tine mauve “Manvel de la Rosa.” 

“Phere isosome diiterenee,” he said ; “ and yet it 
must be the sum-, aedif it is——— Gharles, my boy, 
you must be weary, you hawe had too much excite- 
ment lntely. You had:bétter go toibed. Frank will 
guide; you. Lam oveary, too, We will put these 
papetsiaway for the night. They are very valuable. 
No svoader Oritties raved to fiad ‘them gone. You 
willleara enough about them again. You ave been 
much wronged, my boy, but you shall be righted. 
Leave it to your friend Quillingten and to me. It 
would give us all dae nightmare to pursue it farther 
now. Beef goof: heart, my boy. ‘te-morrow is a 
mew iday, and Mr. Quilliugton aud I wiil become per- 
dect cloud-dispellens. | Good-niyht.” 

Charley was fain to comply with this dismissal, and 
badeshis new guardian goud-night. As‘ he left the 
room he saw him bundle up the papers.and waltet aod 
put them into the safe, clusing the heavy door with a 
¢laug. be could have wished to know more of their 

aad he envied the grim receptacle its secret, 

Pinky bade him goad-night.im.an affectionate, sis- 
terly manaer, and yet there was a restraint on the 
little lady. It is soawkward to be addressing you 
don’t know who—the imagination plays mischief with 
the feelings, 

* Bother the mystery, Charidy !” said Frank. “How 
I dohate mystery! Youmeay be:a:prince for aught 
we kaow, La Rosa is « foreiguy name.” 

“TI should be sorry to thimk shat Charley is a 
foreigner,” said Piuky, “I hate foreigners. I bate 
mystery. Mystery, wisery, mischief and murder all 
begin with M. Good-night, Charley Gale, and shake 
hands lest we shouldn't ve on speaking terms to-mor- 
row. Princes and common folks-never associate.” 

She shook hands with #im in a mock-pathetic man- 
ner, wiping her eyes with her apron, aud ran away, 
laughing at his serious face, but paused witly ker hand 
on the knob of her chamber door. 

“ Keep up your heart, Charley,” she cried. “ To- 
morrow wili make it right. Tirey'coald aever be so 
wicked as' to spoil so good a boy by making him a 

ince.” 
r With these words she disappeared, uttering one of 
her joyous luaghs, which had heretofore sounded so 
musieally in Charley's eat, bat now it cut him deeply, 
for he'thought she ‘was laughiug at him, and he ielt 
a soit of resentmeut at Frauk for fastening this ridi- 
cule on him. 

* How absurd of-you to talk of princes, Frauk,”’ ho 
said. 

* Why?” cried Prank, ‘“ How can you call it ab- 
surd when. every day tirere’s some Freuch count or 
Spanish dou turning up from goodness knows where ? 
Bat no matter,” he said, rapidly, for he noticed that 
Charley did not like the banter, “priuce or no prince, 
Charley, you'll always be Charley Gale to me.” 

* And you Frank: Weldon to me,” said Charley, 

And each passed an arm over the other's shvulder, 
in the true Damon and Pythias style in which all boys 
pledge their faith. 
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“This is your room,” said Frank, lighting the gas, 
and displaying a chamber which scemed princely 
compared with Charley's former experience of rvoms. 
“We are next-door neighbours. I can hear you rap 
on therwall, I Lope we'll be so for ever.” 

“Por ever?” said Charley, smiling, 

“Por a very long time «at least, awd that’s all for 
ever is, at any rate,” said Prank, with aleugh., “J 
hope’you'll like your room, and I’m sure we'll be 
gool neighbours, I’m going to make Old Quill take 
me from Mat Morton’s desk and put me alongside of 
gou, Quill thinks the world of you. How dull you 
are, and how pale you look, But it is no wonder. 
You need sleep, and I am chattering you to death.” 

“ No, no, Prank.” 

“T'll bid you good-night, any way,” said Frank at 
the door. “I often steal to Jake’s room when I can’t 
@leep, and make him sit up in bed and tell me yarns. 
Bis room is right along the corridor at the head of 
‘the back stairs. Pil take you some night when 
you're not so sleepy.” 

“I’m npt sleepy,” said Charley, sinking on toa 
whair, * But Ido not feel very well, and I have 
eueh frightful fancies.” 

“You are ben nonppen Bs Get tobed. Leave 

if you are ili during the night 


tap on the wallor call me. Rap bard, for I sleep 


like wtop. You'll be-better inthe morning. Good- 
night, awd pleasant ” aid Frank, softly 
wlosing the:dvor behind him) 


Charley eded to undress, butewas forced to 
@eat eet os the bedside, for he felt a strange 
weakness, He lay down with a portion of his clothes 
on, bute hortible feeling came over him, seoompanied 
by alternate flushes of heat and chills that seemed 
to freeze the marrow in his bones, 


rgeous prince 
and a pi F acure ever Mitting betern hieneri scorn- 
ful laughter and a voice that sounded like his own, 
whispering in his ear: 
“ Wonder of wonders! Beauty scorns wealth!” 
Ho was sensible that these were fancies, and tried 
0 shake them off, but could ‘not. 
‘They would come! back overdad over again, with 
whaddenitg persistency. 
“I an going-crexy,” heveried, springing ‘from the 
ana ‘toward the door. “I twill 'call 


Bat the thought ‘of didtarbing the house enrbed 
him, and wetting his parched lips and his ‘foréead 
‘with cold waterhe tutatd Gown the light and threw 
Himgelfion the bed with the strong determiaution to 
fight off this feeling, to quell these fameies ; ‘but jit 
was useless. 

They still pursued him; aad be was ow his feet in 
a@ minute. He was suffocating thre room seemed liko 
an oven. He would’hare given the world for Fradk's 
presence, He opened the-door, but the decp silence 
of the passage repelled him, end he dlosetl it-agnin, | 

He went to the window antl leaned his thribbinig 
forehead against the could glass, The night stort in 
the streets’ le thoaght was not so insupportable’ as 
this, He wlniost wished ‘to be outinm the cold wind, 
but even as he gazed the same wild visions becanie 
pictured on the black ‘sity and tie diary sesr'snow 
without. 

But there was another dark figure now that 
@eemed to skulkalong the baseof the'wing in 
which the library was situated, aud disappear ia the 
shadow. 

It must have been only a fancy. 

But ha! ‘That could ‘not be faney. A blaze af 
dight sudden and short lit up tho wiiité wall of the 
house and showed the dark figure ofa men in-retief 
on ‘this bright background, 

Charley gave'® gasped cry and clapped his‘hatds 
to his head. It was so bright, so brief that hecould 
not believe his senses. His head reeled ashe opened 
the window and téaned out to listen. 

All was dark, and io bound came to his eat save 
the sighing of the wind through the branches of the 
elms. 

He turned in and closed the sash. Why shouldhe 
raise the family for a fodlish fancy ? 

But the thought suddenly struck him that in that 
portion of thé building was deposited the secret for 
which a whole family were willing to commit per- 
jury, and with palpitating heart he rushed into 
Frank’s room, calling him in low, startling ‘tones; 
but there was no answer, Frank did indeed sleep 
like a top. 

Guided by his heavy breathing Charley found the 
bed and shook him, but without effect; the breath- 
ing was scarcely disturbed. 

He turned into the dark passage to pursue the 


investigation alone. It might be only fancy, he 
thought, and he feared the ridicule that a false 
alarm would cause, 

He felt his way along in the darkness until his 
hand came in contact witha door that stood ajar, 
and it swung from his touch with a creak. 

“Who's there?” cried a guttural voice. 

He resoguized it as that of Jake, and knew that 
he had turued the way on leaving the room, 
and must be now at the head of the back stair-case, 

“T, Cliarley Gale,” he whispered. 
nia as the matter? What's fetched ye out of 


“I believe there are robbers breaking into the 
house.” 

“Robbers! Where ?” 

“ Below—in the library,” he auswered, 

He heard Jake's feet strikethe floor at the same 
time that his own hand touched the stair-rail, but he 
was too much excited to wait, aud he glided silently 


down. 

Everything was as dark and si!ent-as the grave, 
and he paused in doubt, for le had but a coufused 
idea of the locality. Hecould just distinguish the 
stealthy sound of Jake descendiug the stairs, and it 
made his blood creep, for it started the idea of glid- 
ing assassins, 

A faint glimmer of light attracted his attention. 
It proceeded from the library door. Hoe rushed for- 
ward and threw it open, A man was stealthily 
crossing the floor with a dark lantern in his hand, 

Charley Gale gave a wild cry, and, regardless of 
dauger, sprang forward and seized him by the throat. 
He heard a tiger-like growl, and felt himeelf flung to 
the other sideof the room. In one quick tableau he 
saw Jake appear in the doorway with a levelled gun, 


weapon with a howl of terror,and then 
Het ~ oe his fe he hal 
8 to 6t and ran into the hallway, 
call d, It was needless, ‘the house was 
aroused. Down each staircase came throng- 
iag with frightened faces the members of the family 
eud the domestics, 

“ What—whaet-is it?” cried Mr. Weldon, looking 
from Charley to Jake, who was clingiug to the 
balusters, quivering with terror, 

“ Robbers! robbers !” screamed Charley, excitedly. 

“ Qbhyno,.no!” roared Jake. “ It was a ghost.” 

Charley pointed toward the library door, and 
Mr. Weldon, ‘seiziug a hand-lamp from one of the 
servants; rushediuto the room. - Lverythiug was io 
its place as he-had Jeft:it, nota chair disturbed. He 
went to the safe—it was locked. 

“ What is the mater ?” hesaid,turniag the light 
on Charley’s flushed face and fover-lit eyes. 

Charley gasped some iucohereut words, for his 
‘head was recliug wildly,:and.all be vould. do was to 
point toward the safe, JT’rank ran aud put his arms 
wrownad. him, 

“Oh, Chariey,” he said, “ this: is one of the wild 
fancies: youspoke of, Why didu’t you;wake me?” 

“ He is crazy!” whispered Pinky. “ ‘atunystety 
has. set hin. mad,” 

Charley-heard these words, and he turned towards 
the speaker, gesticulating mure wildly thaw before. 

'* (ne buy is ina high fever,” crigd Weldon to his 
wife and the.servauts, “Take him away and pat 
him tobed; let some oue sit with him—do not leave 
himalone. Jake, l’m)ashamed of you. Here, take 
tiris gun,.and getaway. You've let the boy’s fancies 
friguten you.” 

“No, sir,’ said the man, liftiag his gua, “/I saw 
him.” 

“Saw what?” 

* The ghost, the ghost |” 

* Whose ghost, you idiot ?” 

“ Old. Moggridge1” 

“ What! the-fellow you killed!” erieti Mt. Weldon, 
vontemptuously. “ Bah, you baby! Get'to bed.” 

Before rétiving, however, they stardied the whole 
premises. ‘luere was no mark, no sigu of iutrusion, 
no uulocked door, ao forced window. 

“It. must have been a ghost,” said Mr. Weldon, 
mockingly, as he went upstairs, 

Jake stiovk his big head solemnly and silently. 

Mr. Weldon had badly reached the tirat landing 
when he was called to Glarley’s bedroom. Tue boy 
was in a ragibg, raving fever, and the women with 
difficulty held him ia the bed, Tie ideas we have out- 
lined, and @ thousand other fragmentary thoughts, 
soudded through his mind in wild coufusion, and 
burst from his lips in broken gasps. 

He had only heard the name of Moggridge once, 
yet now it was a word of frequent recurrence in his 
ravings, aud seemed to bring horrid memories with 
it, for he trefabled aud screamed with affright at each 
repetition. At these times; he would cry out for Jake, 
and when tlie man caine he foudled his hand and 
laughed happily up in. his face, He seemed to be 


The stranger rushed toward him, and’ the nan’ 








to remember their pledge of friendship and stick to 
him; but when Mrs, Weldcn bent over him he smiled 
and patted her face with laughable familiarity, and 
pulled down her head to kiss her—calling er mother, 

Emmeline, with the women servants, »oked on 
with pitying face, but at this action the former laughed 

oud, sucha laugh as one gives to disguisoacry, and 
went from the room. Tho sufferer heard her and 
turned his fave to the pillows with a bitter sob, 
saying: 

“ She laughs atme—she despises me because I am 
a prince.” 

Theservants laughed at this,and Mr. Weldon re- 
buked them. 

“ The r fellow is ins fit of some kind,” he 
said. “Jake, go for the dootor; he'll set him right 
ina few minutes.” 

Mrs, Weldon shook her head, she had a more 
serious opinion of it. She kuew it was to be a con- 
flict between lifeand death, The event proved her 
right. It wasa battle for life, for reason, a long and 
stubbora one, though the young warrior was not con- 
scious of the struggle. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Against the undivu' retence I fight 
Ot treasonabie rt = 


enré. 

Tne wiutry morning dawned on a ibeal casions 
household, for the physician had pronowneed Char- 
ley’s case very — 

The merriment of Frank was hushed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Weldon were both serious, and the servants 
moved about more than was their wont. 

Shortly after breskfast Mr. Quillington arrived, ac- 
cording to appointment, 

He had heard of the safety of the papers, for Kitty 
had shown them to him, though she refused to let 
him have them, but the information that a portion 
of them was addressed to him surprised and agitated 
him-even more than the report of Charley’s sudden 
illness, for he had, it a manner, anticipated that. 

He was shown to Oharley’s room and found tho 
physician seated beside his patient's bed. 

Obetley was now in a sort of stupor, and though 
the doctor fillipped him sharply with his finger-nail 
on the temples and nose he could not arouse him to 
the recognition of his tutor. 

Mr. Quillington called him by name, but he only 
rolled his eyes around with a meaniugless stare. He 
seemed to see nothing—know nothing, 

Mr. Quillington’s questions were answered by the 
doctor in those well-balanced expressions of the 
craft which mean neither oue thing. nor the other. 

‘The boy might recover and he mightn’t,” was 
the pith of all he said, 

Aud thus enlightened Mr. Quillington sadly fol- 
lowed Mr, Weldon downstairs. 

Below they weré met by an excited servant with 
® bunch of skeleton keys found on the garden path, 
and a report of: tracks through the deep snow to the 
back of the grounds. 

“ Then it was nota false alarm, afterall!” said Mr. 
Quilliugton, with a-start. 

“It seems not,” cried Mr. Weldon, in astonishment. 
“ By George, it was-a clever retreat. The boy was 
right, and his alarm saved his property. They had 
not time to tamper with the safe,” 

“ Are you certain of that?” 

“ Gertain as I live,’ said Mr. Weldon. ‘Seo 
for yourself. Nota thiog disturved—all is just as L 
left it.” 

He walked up to the safe, and, putting his hand 
upon ‘the knob of the combination lock, turned it to 
his. number and tried to open the door. 

A blank look overspread his countenance—it re- 
sisted his efforts. 

“ Frank, Frank!” he cried, impatiently. “ Bring 
my wallet from my room. I was excited last night. 
I must have set it differently and forgot.” 

The wallet'was brought. The memorandum of his 
numbers was missing. 

At that moment Irank lifted a card from beneath 
the table. 

‘* Here it.is; father,” he said. 

“ Right,” said the banker, seizing it joyfully, and 
turning once more to the safe. “ [ ust have dropped 
it last night. "T'was very careless. If the robber 
had found that—— Death and fury! What is the 
meaning of this? The safe has been opened. The 
combination is changed! Quick, Frank—send some 
one for a locksmith. ‘Tell isn to come, prepared to 
blow it open if he can’t unlock it,” 

A servant was despatcued for the nearest lock- 
smith. 

A great fear had fallen on the gentlemen, and they 
were silent pending his return. 

It seemed an age before he appeared, ushering in 
a man with a bag of tools and picklocks, and both 








awed by Mr. Weldou’s presence, and :alled on Frank 


Mr. Weldon anc, Mr. Quiilington started when thev 
saw that it was Job Wigoaer. 
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The man noticea tne effect of his appearance, and 
said, with a strange look on his face: 

“Morning, gentlemen, You are in trouble, p’raps 
you'd like some other to help you out. I thought so 
when I saw the house, but the man insisted, as I sent 
in my card, to see if I was acceptable.” 

He pointed to a dirty business card which the ser- 
vant had laid on the table. Quillington glanced at 
it, and read: “Jos WiGMER, BELL HANGER AND 
LocksMITH.” 

“We want this safe opened, and quickly!’’ said 
Mr. Weldon. “Do you understand these locks ?” 

“T should,” said Wigmer, with a sneer. “ I’ve 
worked long enough on ’em to understand.” 

“Get to work on itnowthen. The quickest way 
is the best for our wishes and your pay.’’ 

“* Thank ye, sir. All right,” said the man, spilling 
the contents of his bag on the carpet, and kneeling 
before the safe, and Mr. Quillington thought he de- 
tected a smirk on his face ashe leisurely proceeded 
to fumble at the lock. 

They waited and watched impatiently while he 
squirmed and squinted and fiddled at it. Thus an 
hour passed. 

“ Blow it open! Burst in!” cried Mr. Weldon, 

The man laughed, 

**It can’t be blowed or bursted,” he said. “ I know 
its kind. The only burglar-proof in the market. No 
one can open ’em but the owner.” 

“But it has been opened by some one besides the 
owner.” 

“Oh!” he said, stooping to look round at Mr. 
Weldon, and then at Mr. Quillington. ‘‘ By some 
friendthen. Some one that slept in the house ; some 
one that knew your figures.” 

There was undoubted malice in the look he gave 
Mr. Quillington, and it was not unnoticed. 

“We are waiting,” said Mr. Weldon, shortly, as 
Mr. Quillington led him aside. 

Wigmer turned to his work again, but they no- 
ticed him casting occasional glances at them and at 
the clock above him. 

“*Mr, Weldon,” said the schoolmaster, “ there is 
something strange in this robbery, for we cannot 
doubt there has been a robbery.” 

“ That there has!" said Mr. Weldon. “ But why 
should the safe be relocked—why should the robber 
be so careful to cover his escape when he knew he 
had been seen ?” 

“To gain time for some purpose or another, to 
delay discovery, is the first reason I can think of,” 
answered Mr, Quillington, 

‘* And the second ?” 

“To cast a suspicion on some one else?” 
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“(On some one else! Who? 

“On Charles Gale,” answered Mr, Quillington, 
calmly. ‘*Oron—me!” 

“ You suprise me.” 

“‘ Did you not hear the man’s threats of vengeance 
against the two of us? Did you not hear his insinua- 
ting words ? Why, you can see by his movements 
and his watching of the clock that he is working 
to gain time. I believe he was concerned in this 
affair.” 

“Why not arrest him then? 
him.” 

“No. Have him watched. 
Crittles is at the bottom of it.” 

Mr, Weldon’s face flushed with anger, and he strode 
over to where Wigmer was kneeling. 

“Come,” he said. “Have done with this tom- 
foolery. If you won't open it we will get somebody 
that will.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Wigmer, bundling his tools 
into his bag ; “‘ you can get some one else, and wel- 
come ; but them locks won’t open for scolding.” 

He bundled himself out of the room, and turned in 
the passage to look back on them with an impudent, 
triumphant laugh. 

A messenger was despatched to one of the safe- 
factories to get another man, but was gone a very 
short time when Frank discovered that Wigmer had 
really left the safe unlocked. That was the joke he 
laughed at. 

On this announcement Mr. Weldon rushed to 
search for the valuable package. it was gone! 

Though they were so well prepared for this dis- 
covery, it fell like a heavy blow upon them. ‘There 
was no doubt now that Charley’s robber and the 
ghost had been areal burglar, and an expert one too. 

On Jake’s recognition depended the discovery of 
the criminal. 

The police were set to watch Job Wigmer, and 
Jake was cross-examined and puzzled to the verge 
of distraction. His story was substantially the same 
as that which every member of the family knew by 
heart—one of his alligator yarns—in which he re- 
lated that while out on a cypress swamp he bad dis- 
covered a man of evil character—an alligator-hunter, 
named Moggridge — casting an infant into a lagoon 
well known to be infested by those terrible reptiles. 
Jake rushed to the rescue of the child; the villain 
rushed to the destruction of both ; and an immense 
alligator rushed to gobble up the whole party, Jake 
was a superb swimmer; a giant in strength. He 
stabbed Moggridge with his wood-knife, and saw 
him sink beneath the water. After a short but fierce 
conflict in the shallow lake he destroyed the alliga- 
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tor, and waded to the shore with the rescued child ; 
not, however, scatheless, for both of them had been 
severely torn by the teeth and claws of the monster. 
He was sure that this robber was that Moggridge ; 
and his superstition was so strong that, in spite of 
the skeleton keys and the missing packet, he insisted 
that it was Moggridge in the spirit, for that Mog- 
gridge in the flesh had long ago been digested by the 
alligators that he used to hunt. 

“Twice I’ve seen him,” Jake said, with a tremble 
on his lips; “‘ and the third time this child will be a 
gone coon |” 

All the machinery available for the capture of the 
thief was set in motion, and it was agreed to keep the 
affair as secret as possible, Then the thoughts: of 
the gentlemen turned with natural resentment to- 
wards Crittles, the man who had enacted first villain. 
in this intricate drama, 

They proceeded to the court to make a formal 
charge against him as a conspirator and suborner, and. 
to endeavour to work upon his fears to make him 
right the wrong they believed him to have com- 
mitted, 

‘To their astonishment and dismay they found that 
he had been taken out on a writ of habeas corpus re- 
turnable before another court, and liberated on the 
ground that no charge had been made against him, 
and that his commitment had not even been entered 
on the books of the court by the magistrate who held’ 
him. 

To get a warrant and an officer, and hasten to hrs. 
house, took little time ; but neither he nor his son. 
was to be found, 

Mrs. Crittles was abusive and defiant. If she had 
been out-generalled by Kitty, she was triumphant 
here. Her husband and son had gone to travel for- 
their health, she said. 

Mr. Weldon in this dead-lock retailed to Mr, Quil- 
lington all the hints he had gathered by his rapid 
glance at the papers, and that gentleman listened at- 
tentively, but disclaimed all knowledge of any such 
person as Manuel La Rosa ; 80 Mr, Weldon concluded. 
that this person and the De La Rosa doing business 
with his firm were different men, 

It was very singular, however, that when the two 
gentlemen walked into his bauking establishment 
Mr. Weldon was informed by one of his partners that 
Senor De La Rosa had that day demanded a settle- 
ment aud withdrawn all his funds and stock. 

Mr. Weldon turned to Mr. Quillington with a smile, 
saying: 

“ We’re among the brambles, sir, and the Philis- 
tines are laughing at us.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FOOT TICKLER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Darcy's Child,” “ One Sparkle 
of Gold,” &c., Fc. 
> — , 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

but if, like me, he knew how fruitless all 
The thoughts that would full fain the past recall, 
Soon would he quell the risings of his heart, 
And brave the wild winds and uvhearing tide, 
The world his country and his God his guide, 
Apert from all the friends he loved most dear. 

‘“T HERE is no date,” repeated Victor Mordant, when 
the clergyman paused in his examination of the paper 
so singularly produced. 

These words, slowly pronounced by the bride- 
groom to whom she had just pledged her faith, 
seemed to rouse and reanimate the bewildered senses 
of the heiress bride. 

She looked up hastily and stretched out her hand 
for the document, which had been passed from the 
clergyman to Victor's keeping. 

“Take it, Celia,” he observed, with a half-re- 
proving air. ‘It is perfectly true as to the absence 
of any fixed period that could prove its authenticity. 
Have you your baptismal registerin your possession, 
dearest?” he added, soothingly, as he marked her 
startled air and quivering hauds, “ That surely 
would decide at once the point.” 

The girl started yet more violently, as she gazed 
up in Victor's face. 

“My register—and why? What makes you think 
80? Why do you want to know?” she exclaimed, 
sharply. 

“ Because it would at once dismiss all ideas as to 
this person’s pretensions to interfere in this manner,” 
he replied, firmly. ‘And, besides, there might be 
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this caused a remarkable change in prospects and 
| viotent quarrels in families where property is in 
question. However, I do not fora moment attach 
importance to this information, nor do I pay Mr. 
Mordant the ill compliment of supposing that he 
could take advantage of any such illegality, more 
especially as I can at once make the change in the 
registry which would prevent any possible hesitation 
as to your marriage. Am I not right, Mr. Mor- 
dant ?” 

Victor could scarcely repress a sigh of remorse 
as he realized once again the delight of that freedom 
which, as it were, dawned before his eyes in daz- 
zling though indistinct colours—freedom to indulge 
his own sad fancies—freedcm to love and watch over 
Irene in her doubtful slavery—freedom to bury his 
grief and his penitence in the seclusion that offered 
the sole possible balm to his sorrows. 

But the next instant he reproached himself for 
the dishonourable thought. 

Was he to shrink from openly declining to fulfil 
his pledge, and yet to avail himself of a trifle, an 
accident over which she whom he now called wife 
had in truth no control ? 

He raised his head, which had for a moment been 
bent down to hide the momentary struggle, and 
looked on Celia’s agitated face with a calm, reas- 
suring smile, 

“Mr. Thurston is right ; yes, more than right, my 
Celia,” he said. ‘“‘The whole matter may be dis- 
missed at once from any serious consideration. It 
only remains for you to decide as to your credit of 
this remarkable tale, and whether this woman is 
really the person she pretends to be.” 

Theresa O’Brien had preserved a very remarkable 
silence during the whole of this strange little scene. 
Neither by attitude, look, word, or gesture had she 
appeared even to comprehend the purport of the 
ai 





times when such a document might be ry— 
more especially as you were born abroad, and might 
possibly find it difficult to obtain the copy of the re- 
gister.” 

She had recovered herself now, and there was a 
touch of haughtiness in her tone as she said: 

“*T rather imagine that all which such a docu- 
ment could be required for is at an end, Victor. 
Our uncle was perfectly satisfied when he left me 
his fortune, and I was not asked to produce it when 
you urged our marriage, It is a remarkable request 
now, just because this nurse—as I suppose she is to 
be called—hbas put in such a trivial, meddling asser- 
tion, of no consequence whatever.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” interposed the clergyman, 


ion which she herself had provoked. 

But when Victor turned towards her, as he thus 
alluded to the part she had taken, a scornful frown 
passed for a moment over her face, and she drew 
back her sleeve with a calm deliberation that almost 
approached to dignity. 

“ See here,” she said, as she bared her arm to the 
very elbow and exhibited a deep scar, which had 
evidently arisen from a burn, which had, as it were, 
eaten intoher very flesh, “ This mark was stamped 
on my flesh, evento the very bone, in the preserva- 
tion of my nursling from certain death, or, at the 
very best, frightful disfigurement. And if I am to 
be credited, and if this pale bride is in truth the 





the fearful danger she escaped, though the young flesh 
would heal and the tissues change in their growth, 
while I, the matured one, preserve this deep and 
tell-tale mark. Celia—Mrs, Mordant, I mean—will 
you allow me to uncover your shoulder for a brief 
moment? The scar can be easily displayed, though 
no one would suspect its existence.” 

And with a quiet, warning look, that seemed to 
awe, as it were, the pale bride, she gently aud cau- 
tiously unfastened the clasp of her robe and drew it 
back till the very point where the arm and shoulder 
joined was disclosed. 

“See,” she said, as she pointed to a distinct 
though not disfiguring mark, that bore a strong re- 
semblance to an animal’s tearing fangs. ‘ That was. 
inflicted by a wolf, who well nigh carried off the 
precious charge confided to me. But I tore her from 
him, even while drawing his vengeance on myself. 
Let any one compare these scars, aud they will see 
that the same animal inflicted them, even allowing 
for the distance of time and the difference of age at 
the moment of which I speak.” 

She was right. 

There was no question of the close resemblance 
of the scars, and albeit the delicate skin of the young 
bride only bore a bright red stamp in each impress 
of the old wound and the elder woman had a purple, 
broad mark on her dark, bony arm, yet the shape 
and the size were identical, besides the presumptive 
evidence that was afforded by a knowledge of the 
existence of the scar in question. 

“ Now are you satisfied, Mr. Mordant—and yon, 
sir, if your consent and opinion must be asked ?’’ 
she said, coldly, 

“Celia, dearest, if this is so—if this person did 
risk her life for you, you must surely remember it, 
and you should, if possible, repay the debt,” observed 
Victor, in a low tone, though not so low that the 
quick ear of the nurse did not catch the purport of the 
words. 

“ Be content, sir, be content,” she said, calmby. 
“T fear nothing from Mrs. Mordant, [I know full 
well she will do me ample justice, unless your will 
were to prevent her. She looks scarcely like one 
who is determined to fight to the very last,’’ she 
went on, as she caught a glimpse of the subdued and 
pallid features of the bride. 

“Nor do I think it well to test her patience and 
strength farther,” said Lady Roseford, interfering 
for the first time. “I should certainly put a sto 
to this extraordinary scene, Mr. Mordant, in which 
—for one—am somewhat ashamed to have borne 





ehild whom I nursed and whose baptism I witnessed, 





at this point: “the alteration of a name has before 


loug years ago, there will be found a remnant of 


part. Lady Barbara, so soon as the register is signed 
we will leave the new pair to arrange their plans 
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andisturbed by our presence,” she continued, with 
hauteur. . 

But the young girl was not so easily silenced or 
diverted from her purpose, 

“T shall remain so long as Victor requires me,” 
she said, calmly, “and it is scarcely womanly to 
desert Mrs. Mordant in such an agitating crisis,” she 
coutinued, placing herself at the side of the bride, 
whose colourless features belied the defiant compo- 
sure she had assumed. 

Celia gave her a grateful, impulsive caress, very 
different to her usual cold, guatied manner. 

“Thanks, thanks, sweet gil,” she said; “but I 
scarcely merit nor do I desire stich generous kind- 
ness. | can be in little dauger'wheremy hasband and 


our faithful nurse are couceraed,” she wenton, with | 


a wan smile; “and, please Heaven, we shall have 
ample time together yet, my husbaail’s early 
friend!” 

It was strange to see that proud spirit yield and 
melt,as it were, before the thawing warmth of a 
spontaneous affection from that young, inuocent 
yirl. 

Could it be that she really did thirst fora trae 
sympathy, and thatthe pressure of the anxiety and 
alarm she had endured subdued and softened her 
hard spirit ? 

Barbara had an instinetive delicacy of temper that 
sbrank from intruding itself on unconfiding uatures, 
and perhaps she guessed gomething of the eonflict 
that was going on withia Celia’s epitit. She beut 
down and kissed Gelia’s coll lips with a sister's 
geutle tenderness. 

“You may rely on Victor's adopted sister ns your 
own,” she whispered, “at apy,at every time —in 
joy or love, sickness or health, I will never fail when 
you need my aid.” 

And nobly was the promise fulfilled in. the days to 
come, when it was tested to the very uttermost. 

She was a true and molile girl was that earl’s 
daughter, that child of fortuneand petted prosperity 
aud love. 


* - * « 7 
“And you had really begua to ignore my ve 
existence—was it so, Celia—Mrs. Mordant ?” said 
Theresa O’Brien, when some time after she and the 


bride were alone together in the dressing-room of 
the latter. 

Celia shivered slightly beneath the warm wraps 
with which she was enveloped as she replied : 

“IT did not. know. It was cruel of-you to come at 
such a moment, and 80 utterly without warning. 
You gave me your word, Theresa. You have broken 
what should be.@ solemn oath by this mad fancy.” 

“Not at all, not @t all,” retarnéd ‘the woman, 
ealmly, placing herself on an ottoman beside the 
couch, and elasping the thin fiogers of the invalid ia 
hers, while slie passionately pressed her lips on the 
damp brow. Sheseemed to feast her ¢yes in con- 
templating the well.cut features, ‘No, I have not 
broken my word,” she went on. “I promised never 
to do you evil by my appearing on the scene. 
promised to watch over only ata distance your dan- 
@erous fortunes. I have observed the pledge. You 
have lived here for long years, during which I 
have been content to remain at a distanca, when I 
could not eveh catch a glimpse of the very light of 
my eyes, hear the only voice that bronght music to 
my ears, Iam here because danger threatens, be- 
cause you have cast you: self into a very pit from which 
it would be all but impossible to estape without 
my help,” she went on, half severely, half angrily, 
as if lashing herself into fury as she spoke. “* Child, 
you have been well nigh insane to plunge into such 
@ hopeiess slowgh of misery and despair.” 

“Ido not understand you,” said Celia, sullerly. 
“T have, methinks, done pretty well to have won a 
prejudiced uncle te my will, to have obtained the 
acres of his race, the wealth of long-hoarded, miserly 
years, and to contract amartiags with his next:and 
more natural heir. So far, you can scarcely blame 
my ‘patieice or my success, Theresa.” 

“True, you have done dil this—~and what more?” 
eid Theresa, scorufully. “ You have laboured with 
one hand to gain whut the reckless folly and pas- 
sion of the other fling away, or turn to a ve 
element of danger. Celia Vivian—Celia Adriana 
Norma,” she went slowly on, “I know all—all; 
and if it were not for my love for you, you should 
tue the day when you ruined everything by such 
mad folly. But you have the passions of your race 
strong within yon, and you had perhaps sore temp- 
tation to the frantic deed you committed,” 

“TI will not be schooled like a child—an idiot!” 
exclaimed the girl, extending her hand to the bell. 
“Leave me, ‘Theresa, I beg—I entreat—uay, I in- 
sist on it, unless you wish to kill me by your harass- 
ing presence,” she went on, more plaiutively, 
poiating to her transparent hands. “ Look at my 


| cannot queuch the insane passion that binds my, as 





poor, pale cheeks,” she said, “my weak limbs, my | 





throbbing heart, and tell me whether it is a time to 
torment and threaten, If you waut money, say so, 
and it shall be yours, for the saice of the past.” 

“ No, no. I want only to be near you—to have 
your love—to watch over your welfare,” said 
Theresa, impetuously. “Child, you are yet alone in 
the world, so far as love and sympathy are con- 
cerned. Your husband—if, indeed, you can give him 
rightly that name—loves you sot. I could read it in 
his eyes, his tone—in the laboured words he spoke. 
Aud for the gay, fluttering butterfly who waited on 
you at the secret, silent altar, she is but a dependent 
on his will, bound upin his bappiness, [f any do 
hang on you for love and for the very sanshine of 
their lives, it is but to drag you deeper in theabyss 
over which you tremble, Aad for one other—for 
him,” she murmured, in a lower tone, “there i¢ 
equal danger ia his love or hate.” 

She down and whispered afew low woris 
in the gitl’sear that brought a cry to her lips. © 

“ Hush hush,” resamed Theresa, placiug her fuger 
on Colia’s pale mouth. “Do not risk ail. by such an 
vminoussound. I meant aot to terfify you, but to 
drive you to take sheltet in myarms against all these 
enemies, these friends, agains» yourself if 
you will. Trast in mypowerand my will to save you, 
and all may yet be well.” 


Celia moaned on her pillows. 
“What would you? hat do you demand ?” she 
said, feebly. 


“You mustwelgome me to your household, take 
me a8 your trasted attendant and friend to the spot 
where you intend:to take refuge,” she returned. “I 
ask no more, at least mot yet. I am no solfish, 
exacting benefactress who woald rain her she pre- 
tends tosave. But [must and will tave my rigtits. 
Celia Vyvian, you kaow well what gou owe to me. 
You know thut uy place is at your sile—that your 
whole fortune depends. ow me, even as the past was 
due to my plane and forethought for your advance- 
ment. You have carried out my plans, I grant,eo 
far, but with such terrible: om your part taait 


lapses 
may cost-much to remedy the wad fully witch’ hae |’ 


She had flashed on their atmosphere like a meteor, 
that is only more conspicuously brilliaut jfrom the 
darkness it leaves behind its course. The few brief 
nights during which she had enchanted the lovers 
of music had ceased all too soon. And without any 
appeal. The lovely prima donna was obdurate to all 
entreaties, bribes, or promises. 

Not one note would she sing, either in public or 
private, after her engagement was closed. 

She still iahabited her pretty villa at St. Cloud, 
with the remarkable old man who acted at once as 
her guardian, her companion, and director of the 

ts of her household. 

But he wasno major domo to be ordered or looked 
down upon at her 

All who had ever, by accidout or design, obtained 
one glimpse of the singularly assorted pair dwelt 
upon the respect and affection which the lovely girl 
displayed to her companion, while he, in his turn, 
seemed to cherish for her at once the tenderness of 
@ parent and the admiring interest and reverencs that 
he might have felt fora superior being, whom he was 
appointed to attend upon aud watch over through the 
weary paths of this toilsome world. 

Few were deemod worthy of such au honour as to 
be admitted to the charmed abode, but these were 
nearly as distinguished iu their different ways as 
even the fair Maddolita herelf, Madame de Crinier, 
the Marquis of Belmont, aud oaeer two others so 
well known to fame as to claim rather than pload 
for admissions to tie inner shrine Where the fair 
young cantatrice dwelt, 

She was more lovely than ever wae that bright 
star in society’s firmament. 

The repose, or, it might be, the soothing, flatter- 
ing homage thatshe received in her new home had 
warined into exquisite bloom the delicate clear skin, 
and given new brilliancy to tho dark, wonderful 
eyes. 

Aad the voice. Why, those who caught s fow 
stray warbliugs of its strange melody declared that 
ite power aud touching sweetness might have 
charmeil like Orpiteus'’s lute the fiercest of men or 


you.” -@timals who listened to itssyren tones. 


“Alas! alas! you eannot, you cannot,” wailed the 
girl, “ you cannot give me the love I crave, and you 


it were, on a rack of torture. ‘Theresa, even you do 
not know all. Youcanuvt guess that—that I am the 
degraded object of a meunial’s love—-the victim of 
his unscrupulous cunning. For, even now, if he did 
but know all that has, been,passing here this day, L 
should well aigh have been crushed to the earth ere 
the ceremony had passed, I was obliged to resort to 
subterfuge to rid myself of his terrible espionage, his 
hated , presence, that think you of that? flow 
can you hope to avert such misery and shame ?” she 
exclaimed, passionately clasping her hands. “Oh, if 
I have erred I am fearfully punished. Would that 
had died—would that [ had died,” sha murmured, 
“in that fearful ilness which still unnerves me by its 
lingering clasp of my very Vitals.” 

There was a wildness in her tene that almost 
spoke of wandering intellect and fevered senses, 
and even a harder heart than Theresa O'Brien's 
could scarcely have [failed to have. been toucued by 
its unfeigued agony. 

She drew the girl to her.arms,.and pillowed her 
buraing temples on her bosom as a mother might 
have soothed a suffering child. 

“ Poor thing! poor thing! I can scarcely visit oa 
you the errors of the past, while their vangeauce 
hangs over you with such terrible power,”’ she said. 
“But if you will submit to my gui 6, and grant 
me all to which I have so undoubted a olaim, I will 
even yet risk much to save you, But mark,” she 
went on, “I have still the proofs in my power. 
have the clue that can unravel all the net that: has 
been woven $0 slowly and carefully for many a long 
year. Yes,” she contiaued, as Celia shrank from 
her, “yes, I will, even after much long suaf- 
fering, for the sake of those who are gone, aud love, 
and labour, and patieuce, which are not yet utterly 
exhausted, undo all that has been wrought, aad 
cast you down from the height you have at- 
tained, unless you prove yourself grateful and sub- 
missive, and willing to reward to the utmust the 
services that are well nigh beyoad a recompense.” 


_ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Oh, that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but ouly her! 
Ye elements, in whose cunobling air 
I feel myself ennobled, cau ye not 
Create ue such a being ? 

“Tue Maddolina” was a mystery, whose sup- 
posed antecedents and present remarkable proceed- 
ings and probable future engaged the attention and 
imagination of half Paris. 


No ‘wonder that Lord Belmont yielded to such 
fascinations, and abandoned his whole soul to the 
effort of winuing the goddess of his idolatry. 

* Maddolina, fair Maddolina,” sounded in the 
girl's ears, on one )6f those sweet, soft days iu the 
commencement of the winter season that sometimes 
serve at once as a test and revival ofa dying legacy 
of the past summer, anda tantalizing precursor of 
the dark, gloomy cold which will succeed its soft 
radiance, “am I intruding too boldly on your privacy 
—your maiden meditations?” 

the gitl was sitting in the large garden, into 
which the lower rooms of the v%la epeued, and 
where tall, spreading Oriental plunts afforded a deli- 
cious shade and'seclusion such a3 might well form 
Love's young dream, or, perhaps, sadder con- 
templation.of the fature than such maiden fancies 
might bring tothe young heart. 

Maildolina started round at the first unexpected 
sound of that subdued voice, that carried perhaps 
well nigh toomuch cautionin its modulations. 

“Lord Belmoat! Surely they told youl did not 
wish for visitors to-day,” she said, laughtily. 
“ Sureiy I may be entitled to the privileges of a 
woman, even though I am an actress.” 

“ Say, rather, to respect anil homage such as few 
woinen can receive,” returned the marquis, softly, 
as he placeil himself at her side in spite of the re- 
pelling reception he had reveived. ‘But do mo the 
justice, fair Maddolina, to believe I have not been 
thus bold without a sufficient cause. And yet,” he 
went on, more gravely, “it seems tu me that there 
should be by this tims some better understanding of 
our relative positions ‘than at présent exists. Mad- 
dolina, why should this constraint, this delay, be 
raised up between.us and the happiness that might 
be ours? Ihave placed my hand and fortune and 
coronet unreservedly at your disposal. You can 
scarcely say that they are altegether unworthy even 
of you, gifted as you are. Aud yet I have not ob- 
tained from you the ordinary courtesy of a decided 
auswer to the proposal I have made. Maddolina ! 
Is this common respect, gratitade, and courtesy to 
oue who thus pays you more perhaps than the ordi- 
nary contpliment that such an offer implies ?” 

There was neither anger nor agitation in the 
girl’s look or manner as she replied calmly to the re - 

roach. 

“Lord Belmont, if the compliment you have 
paid me is great, you will remember that it is 
equally unsought on my part, You are free to with- 
draw it at your pleasure. If you wish for an imme- 
diate reply, I can but give a very brief and decided 
one to your suit.” 

“Ts is that of which I complain,” exclaimed the 
marquis. ‘“ Why am I so repulsive to yon, fair 
Maddolina, that all my professions cannot overcome 
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your reluctante to becomemy bride? Is it ssered 
affection) for another?” he went on, flushing eus- 
piciously. “ Have I arival?” 

Maddolina tarncd ‘white es the! flowers ‘ia her 
‘bosom as he spoke, and’ Ler dress aeaved with the 
beatings of the heart beneath, though her ‘tose was 
calm and decided as she replied : 

“Lord Belmont, I do wot deny that I have a 
secret, one that influences my ptesent conduct and 
my fature course. Tf you cannot be patient ‘till the 
mystery is unravelled, J cam only repeat my fee re- 
lease from any pledges you may have given of your 
wishes and intentions concerning me. It may bo 
‘better for both that they shoald be'abandoned,”’ she 


5 cannot, I will wot, “You ‘know your 
power far too well.forsach @ proposal to be aught 
but mockery,’ he returned, peevishly. “* Oh! Mad- 
dolina, you canact understand, you camnot appre- 
ciate the strength of the passion that makes me! 
willing to sacrifice all for your sake. All that I 
might me expected to demand in my brite of rank 
and connections:and fortune I fling away without a 
thought if you will but say, *Qscar,d love you. I 
will be yours.’ it is no erdinany proof of devo- 
tion I now lay at your faet did you but know the 
(ideas aud prejadices of my cowatry,” hb continued, 


diy. 

“ Yet I am in no haste to acoept it,” returned the 
gitlvedlmly. -* And I mnustdemand even-e'stronger 
pledge of your sincerity,’my lord, ere I can even 
allow myself to decide on try on feelings in the) 
matter, I have within the last twenty*four hours, 
coucluded an engagement at the Gondon Opera 
House for the coming spring. When that isaccom- 
plished I shall definitively form my plans for the 
fature, and not ‘till then.” 

“ Maddolina, this is simple madness,” exclaimed 
the marquis, angrily. “Is it the thirst for fame 
sand homage that actuates you, or a coquette’s de- 
sire to-torment and test a lover to the utmost ?” 

“* Perhaps either, perhaps both,” she said, calmly. 
“Tam not asl:emed of either charge, Lord Belment.. 
I have but one real possession léft me, and that is 
pewer—-power over the senses of others. Wiy 
should I cast it away? Lbavetried all else. I have 
deen deceived, tortured—abandened. No. There 
is but ove thing that fails not, and that\is for the 
time all my own.” 

She was utterly changed. at.that moment from the 
lovely dreamer, the girl listening to.a lover's ‘vows, 
the maiden pausing on the | threshold of a new life, 

At that.instent she was a changhty, impetuous, 
queenly woman, with scorn spaxkling from ber very 
‘ips and eyes that might svell danut ‘the \bravest or 
most assured pretender to her favour, 

“Then you either do not know ‘the passion of love 
wr you have been its victimere7¥ou- should even have 
comprehended what treachéry ménnt/ said the’ mar- 
quis, deprecatingly, “ Wetit beso. IT woatd soothe 
the wound, lead you to Torgetidinese—to-a tacit ven. 
geauce at the very least,” he went on, soothingly, 
‘taking her hand in his. 

She -snatelh ad it‘suddetty from him. 

“My lord, you would as.soon ,quench a volcano as 
extinguish iu my heart the.ashes that are biruoing 
there,’she said. “And for vengearice, 1 must ac- 
complish that in my ow way and tine, unfettered 
aud unaided by you. Leave nie in peare unless you 
can command yourself to bide any time aud accept my 

“ [—I~—” began the marquis, hesitatingly. 

But ere he could complete even the words of the 
eentence the rush of herses’ feet, then.a crash and 
a female’s ery, were heard, close,-ns-it seemed, 'to the 
flowery quadrangle where they -sat; and Maddolina 
sprang from her low: chair end darted tom side door 
that opened on the unfvequented idus where the villa 
was situated. 

Her ears hadinot deceived lier. 

A broken carriage, half lying on Yie ground, 
horses that wow stood trembling at their own 
vehemeace aud obstinacy, showed the catastrophe 
withoat need of ‘words. And the next ‘instant the 
lovely girl was standing by the prostrate vehicle, 


‘from which two individuals were already nearly freed, 


— ” it-scemed, anxiously attempting to extricate 
@ third. 

A young girl, evidently English, from her com- 
plexion and hair, stood on the raised step of the car- 
riage, on which she had lightly bounded with the 
activity of youth and health, bending over the 
half-fallen body of the vehicle; and at her side, 
though apparently struggling more slowly and pain- 
fully to mount the acclivity thus presented, was an 
elderly foreign-looking woman, with an unmistake- 
able expression of terror and anxiety in her strongly 
marked features, stretching forward to gaze on some 
object within the overturned carriage. 

Maddolina’s more agile figure quickly sprang to the 
s.de of the younger female, 


“ What iis it?” she suid, gently, “ Are you ‘hurt, 
lady, or is any one still im the oarfiage about whom 
you are alarmed?” 

The question scarcely needed to be answered, for 
«low moan at thet moment escaped the remaining 
tenant of the broken vehicle. 

And the next moment Mavldolina’s quick eyes 
rested on ‘a pale, beautitul face lying helplessly back 
on the cushion against. which it had fallen. 

“Poor thing! Is she hurt. or only in a swoon?” 
asked the girl again, finding there was no.response 
to her first question, so intent were the:two females 
on their suffering companion. 

“T hope it is only the fright that has brought on a 
faint,” replied the younger girl, in sweet, girlish toves, 
“She -has been ~ ery which has weakened her 
nerves. If.we could but raise her from the car- 
riage! Our servants were thrown from the box when 
the horses ran away, and——” 

“I shall be most happy to be of any service,” said 
Lord Belmont, who had followed more slowly the 
steps of his youug |hostess, “ I had better 
fetch help before we attempt to move the lady, or we 
shouldouly injure her by any rash ‘towch.” 

And he hastily retreated, after a few brief. words 
from Maddolina of direction in his errand. 

+ Who are you, young lady, who are ‘tliws ‘kind ?” 
asked the elder wontan, in her deep, somewhat foreign 
tones, while her keen eyes were fixed in exrnsst 
sharpness on the lovely face of theyoung singer. 

“Tam the nifstress of this house,” returned the 
cantatrice, with quiet dignity,“ and 1 shall be very 
happy to be of any service in receiving you and the 
invalid in‘its shelter.” 

‘“Thanks, thanks, you are most kind,” interposed 
the young girl, as if apologizing for the abruptuess 
of her companion, “and we shall be most thankful. 
Mrs.’ Mordant has been.so ill! and, 1 am sure, will 
need repose, even if she is not hurt. Theresa, do 
you not join-in my opinion ?” she said, rather reproach- 
ny to the elder aud evideutly humbler member of 
the by. 

‘Yes, yes, I daresay, I daresay,” retarned Theresa, 
only it is better to ‘mow where one is going aud to 
whom oue is.to be thankful. However, 1 expect 
there is no alternative,” she went ;on, rather sadly 
than bitterly, as she tarned her anxious gaze on the 
still unconscious invalid, though she every moment 
kept giving fartive giauces'to Maddelina’s beaatiful 
face, 

But in another instant Lord Belmout-arrived, ac- 
companied’by a men ‘servant antl followed by the old 
mau who acted as the girl’s chief guardian and coun 
tellor in évery emergency. 

“She has but fainted ; there 'is nothing réedlly to 


‘fear,” he pronounced when Celia—for it was the bride 


of Victor Mordant who was the sufferer io question 
—was at length lifted safely from the carriage and 
borne into the house. 

“ How do you know? What security can you give 
for her .life, old man?” exclaimed Theresa, almost 
fiercely, as if jealous of his,interference with her be- 
loved charge. 

“Hush, Theresa, hush !’’ said Lady Barbara, in her 
gentle tones, “ It is most probable this—gentieman,” 
whe added, rather hesitetingly, ‘is acquainted with 
the symptoms that would betoken any iujury.” 

“ Youare ight—quite:rig\t, young lady,” said the 
venerable man, calmly. ‘“ ‘here cau be Jitthe doubt 
in such a case as this. Your friend has nosign: wint- 
ever of aught save éerror and a temporary swoon. 
Sea, sire isi recovering even now.” 

And he bared the delicate arm, and placed hie hand 
‘on her wrist, while atteutively regarding ber fea- 
tures. 

“Isshe your father, signorina?” whispered Lady 
Barbara, in'a low tone, to the young hostess. * Par 
don me,” she added, “I do not know by what title to 
address you, though I think you must be Italiun from 
your countenance and voice.” 

“Tama forsigner to your land, at any rate,” was 
the half-sadreply. ‘It is easy to decide on your na- 
tion. May I ask my guest’s name?” 

“‘Tam called Lady Barbara Fitzalan, and the in- 
valid is Mrs, Mordant,” said the girl, half reproach- 
fully. “Now have I not some claim to ask to whom 
we are so much indebted, though I weuld not be 
impertinently curious ?” 

“Call me Signorina dei’ Dosio, if you like,” said 
the cantatrice, gently. “ But to the other question I 
can only reply that the old friend and guardian of 
whom you speak is more than a father to me, and 
that he is both wise and good enough to be trusted 
with your friend’s safety.” 

There was a slight air of dignified reserve in the 
girl’s manner that at once checked any farther ques- 
tioning. 

And both the girls turned to give their care to the 
invalid, who was gradually recovering consciousuess, 
while her bewildered gaze around the strange scene 





betokened that she fully comprehended the novelty 














of her position, and was rapidly returning to the re- 
cognition of the persons aud objects around. 

There was @ pause—a silence in tlie group as 
Theresa hung soothingly over the invalid and whiis- 
pered explanations uf the truth in herears, Then 
the old man returued from a brief absence with a re- 
storative draug lit of bis own compounding, which he 
administered to the sufferer, who soon afterwards 
seomed to yield to the svothing influence of exliaustion 
and ease, and fell into a refreshing slumber. 

It was some hour or ‘80 wards when a low tap 
at the d.or of her apartment roused the fair prima 
donna froma fit of thought iato which sive had fallen. 

A permission to enter revealed the figure of Mrs 
Mordaut’s nurse Theresa, who slowly advanced 
towards Maddolina’s ebair, 

“{s-ehe—Mrs. Mordaut—worse?” asked the girl, 
eagerly. 

“No, she is sleeping. She will soon regain her 
wonted strength ; pity, perhaps, that she sould do 
80,” was the curt reply, 

Maddolina started witha feeling of disgust. 

“I donot understand you, I cannot imagine you 
are serious,” she said, coldly. 

“That is because you do not understand tle cir- 
cumstances, nor know me as 1 am,”’ was the reply. 
“Tam perfectly in earnest in what I asserted. Yet,’ 
she went on, solemnly, “Celia Mordant is to me 
dearer than any other human being, Are you so 
young or so happy that you canuot realize the possi- 
bility of such au uppareut-contradiction ?” 

Maddolina sighed heavily, 

*. Perhaps I can,” she said, “PerhapsIcan. Life 
may be uo boon in some cases where there is only 
sharp misery to :mark the progress of each hour 
But how can that apply to her—tiae happy bride, the 
beloved of other Learts evea than that of her husbands 
Sarely she must Lave peaee, if there is such a bluss- 
ing in this world,” she coutinued, half imputiently. 

“That is it,” returned Theresa, calmly. “ We all 
are ready tosuppose our neighbours better and more 
favoured than ourselves, when the bitterness of tueir 
trials may be deeper than tongue can paint. Men 
would say you were enviable, with your fame and 
homage of wealth. You said just now that the old 
mah Was to you as even more than a father. Child, 
tell me, isittrue? Is he a parent'to you in blood 2?” 

“Why should [ reply? What interest can it be 
to you?” said Maddoliva, proudly. 

“If you knew ‘me better you would not suspect 
that I should ask questions for nothing but idle 
curiosity,” said ‘lheresa, firmly, “1 am no gossip to 
pry into family relatious or old tales of pareutaye 
any more than I would count the stenes in your 
necklace, or ask the amount your clock cost,” she 
added, pointing to a jewelled timepiece on the mantel- 
shelf. 

“But to prove to you.I am not altogether wild in 
my fancies [ will ask you whether you could find 
happiness in a husband whose heart was another's, 
whose hand was, as it were, bound by a necessity to 
the wife he only received asa possessivu forced on 
him by fate, not chvice. ds that enviavle do you 
think ?” 

The girl was whiteand qniwvering. 

“*T am scareely aijudge of euch things, but I con- 
fess it is no blissful lot,” she said, with averted 
head. 

“Ab! one would think you knew something of it 
from your quick agitation,” said Theresa, with a 
half-trembling smile, “Wemight imagine you were 
a wife, and a despised and neglected one ; and that 
you may some day be.” 

“ Bxcuse me, but I did not offer hospitality to be 
repaid by insult,” said Maddolina, flushiug angrily 
as she started from her seat. 

“Nor would I speak thus,” returned Theresa, 
“only that you distrust and despise and repel we, 
young lady; yet, for aught you know, I may yet 
prove your best friend; and am compelled to test 
the truth of my surmises in the severe style that 
you condemn.” 

“Task nothing from you. I only ask you to leave 
me in peace,” said the girl, half despairing!y. 

‘‘ Peace and depair are the refuge of cowards,” was 
the reply. “ You are too young and too high-spirited 
for such a resignation. ‘l'here are those indeed who 
give themselves up to such craven life. For in- 
stance, the poor-spirited heiress of Sir Hugh De- 
lancy, wife of one who would mould the dyiug to his 
pleasure, who has won sorely against her will the girl 
who holds Victor Mordant’s heart in her sole keepiug.” 

Maddolina was white as ashes in her pale agony of 
soul, 

* Of whom did you speak? What misery did you 
say was Mrs. Mordant’s curse?” she asked, bitterly. 
“ Ts she then betrayed ~and—for——” 

She stopped avruptly, but not before the keen eyes 
of her companion had fully penetrated the secret of 
her soul. 

“You would say, is she, the Leiress of lands and 
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wealth, betrayed by the disinherited nephew of the 
testator ?” she inquired, calmly. ‘ Well, it is no bad 
lesson for one chafing under desertion or fortane’s 
frowns. 

“Yes; Celia Vyvian, the rich and beautiful heiress, 
the well born and the gitted, is the unloved bride of 
the passionate suitor of Irene Delancy, the wife of 
one who had little else but strong will and craft to 
offer for the prize he gained,” she went on, slowly and 


deliberately. ‘ 
“Signorina, what ails you?” she continued, sneer- 
ingly. “Surely such simple names and facts can 


have little in their sound to agitate so powerfully the 
admired of thousands—tlhe Maddolina.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE YOUNG LOCKSMITH. 
—_——_—. 
CHAPTER XXV. 

Tut Comtesse De l’Omo was a dashing and beau- 
tiful Parisian woman, nearly thirty years old at the 
time the letters addressed to her and discovered in 
the old chest were written by her husband. 

She was one of that class of discontented, po- 
litically intriguing females whom the first Napoleon 
so supremely hated. Her husband was a political 
agitator and a fierce revolutionist, and was at last 
shot behind the barricades in Paris, in the revolt of 
1830, 

During the earlier troubles in the French capital 
he had been the secret, determined foe of the reign- 
ing government, and with his co-operators had been 
hunted by the police from one placeto another for 
years, but contrived to escape arrest. 

He was rich, and lavished his ample fortune 
without stint upon his wife—whom he devotedly 
loved. They had but one child, a daughter, of whom 
the erratic father was passionately fond, though in 
his wanderings, after her birth (at Rouen), he saw 
very little of either wife or child for three years. 

The watchful emissaries of the king traced the 
fugitives to Rouen, finally, and the letters referred 
to had been written to the wife by her husband, 
warning her that the government was on the alert, 
and would not permit even the countess te escape 
arrest and imprisonment if she could be found. 

He sent her large sums of money—on two occa- 
sions, severally, thirty and fifty five-thousand-franc 
notes—and directed her to flee with her child to a 
place of safety beyond the seas; where he intended 
(if his party failed at last) to join her. 

She left France, accordingly, with her infant 
child. 

The vessel in which they started never arrived at 
the port of her destination. She sprang a leak be- 
fore reaching the coast and sank ina gale—a total 


Oss. 

In an old chest which had been in the De ]’Omo 
family for years the countess had secreted her funds 
for future use, and when the vessel went down this 
trunk was thrown overboard and floated to the shore 
with afew other boxes. 

Just before the vessel sank a portion of the pas- 
sengers had got ready to take to one of the boats, 
and the countess had brought her little child in her 
arms from the water-filled cabin, wrapped closely 
up in blankets, to which lashings were attached ; 
and while the infant was placed in the stern of the 
boat, the mother was passed hurriedly over the side 
—but into the sea, as it happened, unluckily. 

Before the others could get aboard a heavy wave 
struck the ship’s side, broke the boat adrift, and 
away it floated upon the angry seas, with only the 
child secured beneath the thwarts. 

The unfortunate mother Was never seen again. 
The father, as before said, perished while fighting 
in Paris soon afterward. His property was confis- 
cated to the crown, and the child was rescued, as 
we have seen, by old Blount, the lighthouse-keeper, 
who died without ever becoming acquainted with 
any of these facts, which Katrin learned herself 
some time after her discovery of the papers in the 
chest, during her subsequent pursuit of information 
regarding her family’s fate. 

From her earliest recollections the teak-wood 
chest had been a fixture in her preserver’s little 
room, and she had often listened to his story of her 
having so mysteriously fallen into his keeping with 
this trunk. 

She had,as we have seen, religiously preserved 
that chest, and the prayer-book found within it, 
from the time she took it in charge. 

When he told Katrin to “‘ take care of it, for it 
possessed her whole fortune when he found it,” 
neither he nor the girl had the slightest idea of the 
import of those words, nor that, secreted in the lower 
flooring of the homely box there lay in good bank 
notes almost twenty thousand pou ds in value— 
which was a fortune, truly, and which was hers by 
right of descent from the suspected “lady of distine- 
tion,” her own dead mother, the Countess Katrina De 
l’Umo, whose name they had thought to be “ Katrin 
Delorme.” 











Yet; thus it was! And, by descent of title, fair 
Katrin was a countess now! 

Not until several months after the railroad acci- 
dent, however, at the end of persistent search and 
long correspondence with parties with whose ad- 
resses she came to be acquainted, did Katrin begin 
to learn these details. 

Yet this Comtess» De l’Omo was her mother, and 
she satisfied herself, in the end, that she came from 
gentle blood, was the offspring of a wealthy forsign 
nobleman and his wife, and by French law she was by 
lineal descent qualified to assume the title of the 
Countess De l’Omo. 

Katrin soon recovered from the effects of the 
fright and bruises caused by the railway crash, and 
Ned Corson was in a few days relieved from watch- 
ing her so that he returned to his business in Lon- 
don, which needed his personal supervision. 

He took possession of the shop of his late master 
at his wife’s request, who had for some time been in 
feeble health, and the old square sign of ‘* Borsszy, 
LockKsMITH,” with its tokens of the proprietor’s 
trade (the padlock and crossed keys) which had 
hung over his shop-door for almost forty years, 
came down, and was removed for ever from public 
view. 

The railroad company, upon whose line Boissey 
had been killed, paid over to his widow a thousand 
pounds voluntarily, but she needed little of this 
even, for six months after old Boissey’s violent tak- 
ing-off the widow also died. 

Ned took the French bank notes and consulted 
Mr. Holland as to their genuineness and value, 

The lawyer proceeded to a banker who had both 
English and French correspondents at London and 
Paris. This gentleman examined the bills on the 
Bank of France submitted to him and expressed his 
opinion that they were genuine. 

Their history was then briefly recounted by Mr. 
Holland, and the banker said he would forward 
them to Paris and ascertain what could be done 
with them. 

In their soiled and mutilated condition there 
might be some question raised regarding them, but 
he thought not. 

They were sent over, and a very short time after- 
ward full returns came back, and the sum was paid 
over te Edward Corson for Miss Katrin Delorme. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

TuHE parents of our heroine, the waif of the light- 
house, proved to have been thoroughly French. 

The father had succeeded to a handsome fortune 
from his father, who lived and died, as did the son, 
a revolutionist. 

The money which the son fell heir to he scattered 
broadcast among his wild-tempered followers and 
co-workers, and, while he expended his patrimony 
liberally in the cause of proposed “ reform,”’ he was 
always ready to enter the trenches, or join his co- 
adjutors at the barricades, in the attempt to change 
the government of France from a monarchy to a 
republic. 

He had been fortunate in remaining at large for 
years, free from arrest, and fell while fighting for 
the idea bequeathed to him with his fortune by the 
parent who nad educated him to oppose tue monar- 
chial government of his country. 

His wife had been somewhat differently educated, 
but the Countess De l’UOmo was an active intriguer 
for the rights of both men and women. She studied 
politics, and appreciated their drift. She wrought 
with all her woman’s tact and energy for the palling 
down of kingdoms, though she was by family right 
a member of the nobility of France and a veritavle 
countess. 

But she loved her husband above all things else 
earthly; and she devoted her whole soui and 
strength to the advancement of his political phan- 
tasies and interests, at any hazard, anywhere, and 
upon all opportune occasions. 

Thus she became a “ marked woman,” as her 
husband was a marked man for the followers and 
supporters of the throne to hunt dowa and destroy, 
under direction of the obstinate king who then 
reigned over France. 

But when the turbulent husband found that it 
was determined to watch for aud capture his wife, 
as well as himself, he became alarined for her safety 
and that of the little gir! he loved. 

He hastened to place in his wife’s hands such 
sums of money as he could forward to her from 
time to time by private, trusty messengers (fur he 
dared not risk his letters or money sent by the 
countess to the mails), and tinally he felt 
constrained to urge her to retire out of the reach of 
French jurisdiction for safety. 

She left her country, and fate overtook her, at 
sea, before she could reach the land she sought. 

The fortune belonging to the father was largely 
in landed property, though he had consideravie 
possessions in “the fands.”’ These broad lands 
would have succeeded to the child, after the father’s 
death, under ordinary circumstances. But the 
government seized everything belonging to the 


- French rebel,” when he was killed, and so only 
the cash in the mother’s possession came to Katrin. 

“Ah, Neddy, dear,” she said to him, when he 
paid her over the amount that came back for the 
soiled notes from France, “ what can I do with all 
this money ?” 

*“ What it pleases you to do, darling,’’ replied 
Ned. “I.don’t want it. Iam still making money 
rapidly, with my patent lock, and am driven beyond 
my power to respond promptly to the orders we 
receive from day to day.” 

‘* Well, Ned—suppose I place this money in Cap- 
tain Blount’s hands ?” 

“ Yes—that is well. Let him invest it, Katrin, 
as he did the other, in your own individual right ; 
for it is yours, you know, not mine.. And this will 
make you rich, sweet Katrin.”’ 

“And if, with all this wealth, so unexpectedly 
showered upon me,I did not possess your love, 
ews I should be poor, indeed!” said the fond 
girl. 

“You do possess it, darling. It is part of your 
fortune, Katty.” , : : ‘ 

** And by far the best part, Ned.” 

“I’m glad you think so, deary, because I know, 
from this confession, how dearly you love me.” 

Captain Blount had well nigh recovered from the 
accident. His broken arm had healed, and he moved 
about once more cautiously but in his customary 
jolly frame of mind. 

* And yet,” said Katrin to her lover one day, “ } 
sometimes think the stout old hull is failing. He 
says, himself,‘ the timbers are getting creaky,’ and 
he feels his years, evidently.” 

“T hope not yet, Kasty. Heis not an old man, 
certainly.”’ 

“ Yet he has seen hard servics, Ned.” 

“Indeed he has. But heis well to do, pecuniarily; 
And when he dies the two girls will be left very 
comfortable.” 

“I'm glad of that, though I trust the good oldé 
peg ow be spared for many years 7 less al) 
with his happy companionship. He has been ver. 
kind to me, Ned.” inl 4 4 

“I know it—ani both you and I owe him our 
earnest gratitude, deary.” 

“Now, Katty, your fortune is established, anda 
very generous one it is at last.’’ 

_ © Ample, Neddy, for you aud me,as long as we 
live, surely.” 

“Yes, Katty. But this fortune of yours, which 
you will hereafter retain in your own individual 
right, will be subject to no conditions except what 
you impose upon it. ‘The income from its present 
total will be at three per cent. five hundred pounds 
perannum, Katrin.’ 

‘“* A very liberal allowance for ‘ pin money,’ Ned,’” 
said Katrin, laughing. 

_ The net income from my now flourishing business 
in the safe and bank lock-trady exvaeds this sun by 
a thousand a year, at the least, deary.” 

“ That is very nice, then,” 

“ Yes, Katty. And [have concluded that with 
our joint income you and [ ought to manage to live 
very comfortably, and have something to spare for 
those whom fortune has not so kindly fayoured as 
we have been.” 

* T hope to be able to do some snaro: of good with 
my surplus, Ned, which | shall always deem one of 
my foremost privileges and duties.” 

** I know you will, deary. And this leads me to 
add that, if you are ready, the time is auspicious for 
the consummation of the dearest hopes I have 
cherished for years; and I now propose that 
we be married at an varly day.” 

** Whenever you think it best, dear Ned.”* 

“On Christmas next, six weeks from to-day, 1 
will lead you to the altar, if you say so.” 

“* With all my heart, Neddy,” said Katrin. 

And thus the “ happy day " was fixed upon for 
the union of the lovers in holy wedlock, 





CHAPTER XXVIFI. 

Tae final preparations were accordingly entered 
upon by Edward Corson and Katrin Delorme for 
their wedding, the youthful countess insisting that 
she should make no alteration in the maiden name 
which she had incorrectly borne from infancy, uutil 
she changed it permanently for that of plain * Mrs. 
Corson,”’ by becoming the beloved wife of the once 
poor but now rich young locksmith. 

** As to the noble title which descends to me by 
lawful right from my mother,’ she said, “I have no 
ambition to adopt it or toape the aristocratic habits 
which | might assume under other circumstances.” 

* Madame la Countess,” rejoined Ned, with 
comically assumed gravity, ‘-I am your humble 
admirer, and [ profoundly esteem the favour you 
confer on the indigent locks:nith by the bestowal of 
your gentile hand upon the poor, unknown youth, 
who, but a plain mechanic, cin fully appreciate the 
proud honour you do so insignificant aud unworthy 
a personage, through your condescension in accept- 
ing him for your future husband.” 





** Don’t—I pray you don’t—Mr. Corson !” returned 
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the amiable countess, laughing outright at Ned’s 
“little speech.” “ Really you quite overpower me 
with your grave humility !’ 

“But I have earned my little, Katty,” resumed 
her lover, seriously. ‘ And it’s not a very bad one 
after all. ‘ Edward Corson. inventor,’ sounds very 
well, I think, and I am content.” 

‘* Tt isan honourable one,” returned Katrin, “ and 
rightfully belongs to you, dear Ned, after your 
years of toil, study and application—far more 
creditable, vastly more useful, infinitely, more 
honourable and appropriate than the empty ap- 
pendages which fall to many others.”’ 

“You are right, Katrin. But talent is purely 
a gift from heaven, which we reveal sometimes 
without knowing it. Itis the surmounter of all 
difficulties, the remover of all obstacles.” 

“This fact is not always appreciated, neverthe- 
less,” responded Katrin, thoughtfally. 

“Rarely, you might say, Katrin. The aim of 
society, in middle life, is to ‘keep up appearances, 
which are false and frivolous both, and the young 
man of moderate means, now-a-days, is content 
too often only with aping the manners, hubits, and 
extravagant attire of the wealthy and aristocratic. 
Fast horses, diamond studs, the opera, billiards 
and champagne cost money! The true safeguard 
against acquiring a taste for such indulgence and 
vices is work, Katty—work to reach the higher 
planes of effort in mind and body. And whether 
for the hour, the month, or the year, still work on 
cheerfully, manfully, and honestly, as if we as- 
pired to contemplate the results for ever. ‘On- 
ward and upward’ always is a good motto, Katty. 
It a eventual triumph in whatever we under- 
take.” 

“You have found it thus, at least, Ned.” 

“So I have, deary. Ihave had my full share of 
hard experience in toil so far in life. And yetI 
kave enjoyed it. I have found: that labour right- 
fully pursued carries with it its certain compensa- 
tion. I have rarely halted to think of hardship, 
though I have laboured all my life in earnest, for 
honest toil is ever linked with pleasure, my Katrin. 
Next to faith in heaven is faithin labour. I have 
constantly faith, darling, in all my years of toil. 
‘ The lottery of honest labour, drawn by Time,’ says 
Parker, ‘ is the only one whose prizes are worth tak- 
ing up and carrying home.’ I have drawn my prize, 
and shortly shall have borne it home, and | have 
long felt sure that there is a perennial nobleness in 
work. Nominal titles, such as fall so frequently to 
the undeserving, are very like impressions upon 
coins ; they add no value to gold or silver, dearest ; 
dut only serve to render brass current. It is not 
the title that reflects honour upon man or Woman, 
but rather they upon the titles, Katrin.” , 

“Never call me countess again, Ned—will you, 
darling ?’? murmured Katrin. 

**No, Katty. You are my own loving, beautiful 
Katrin Delorme, the sweetest, dearest girl I ever 
knew, and shortly will be my honoured wife. I shall 
know you only as charming little Katty, the light- 
house waif, who, from the first day I met her amid 
her then humble surroundings, has always proved 
the same tender, trusting, lovely girl [ believed her 
tobe; and whom I always have loved, and shall 


continue to love and cherish as my first, truest and |- 


best of earthly friends.” 

** When does it come off? asked old Blount, a 
week after this interview between the lovers. He 
ae through his daughters that the day was 


“ At Christmas, my twenty-fifth birthday,” said 


ed. 

“ All right. Now, my boy—you’re rich, I know. 
Splendid income—prospering finely—sailin’ right 
straight afore the wind, with a ten-knot breeze 
right behind you. And Katty’s got more money 
than she can spend the interest on for life. But I 
must have my way once more before you ‘ retire to 
geste life’ with your charming bride, and carry 

atrin away hence for ever. This wedding’s my 
affair, you understand. I must paythe bills. If it’s 
the last act in my life that I can do for you and 
Katty, let me do this—and I'll be happy. A jolly 
Christmas time we'll make o’ this too!’ 

“My dear old friend, you are very kind,” re- 
sponded Ned, gratefully. “ But you’ve done enough 
for us both already.” 

‘Done enough ? I haven't done anything yet ! 
You won’t let me. You thwart me—you dodge me 
—you anticipate me. Didn’t you save my life at the 
dire, Ned Corson ?” 

“ T’ve forgotten all about that—it’s so long ago 
said Ned, smiling. 

“You have, eh? Well, I haven't. And I never 
shall, yourogue. You did, I say!’ 

“You've paid for that trifling favour—if you so 
look at it, captain—long ago.” 

“ Never paid you a copper! Notone. You'd never 
take it. Now, in this affair, I’m to be ‘master of the 
ceremonies,’ in general. And if you pay any one 
bill for any one thing contingent upon this Christ- 





mas wedding of yoursand Katty’s I’ll conclude that 
you don't care arap for the feelin’s of old Cap’n 
Blount, an’ that you're the unreasonablest and hard- 
heartedest young chap [ ever come across in all my 
born days.” 

__ “ Have it your own way, captain. You.can afford 
it; so can I. Bat go alead—you shall do what you 
like, you and the girls. We will be governed by 
your suggestions and wishes.” 

And when the day came round for the wadding, 
which occurred at old Biount’s mansion, it proved a 
scene such as had never before been witnessed in 
that village at Christmas time or any other time. 

Just before the marriage of Ned and Katrin took 
place Boissey’s late apprentice informed his 
bride of the death of his former master's wife. 

“She did not live long to enjoy the funds paid 
her by the railroad company,” he said. “A few 
days ago she sent for me, and was then very feeble. 
She desired to make a will. She informed me that 
her husband left no relatives in this country, and 
they had had no children. And after arranging’ 
with me for the purchase of my late master’s shop, 
his tools and stock, she bequeathed the whole of 
her little fortune, including the amount the old man 
received just prior to the accident from the sale of 
his house and shop at the village, to the Orphans’ 
and Widows’ Home Society. And five days after- 
ward the old woman went t0 her last rest.’’ 

“ Was she a Frenchwoman, Ned?” 

“No, She told me that Boissey was a French- 
man born, but had been in this country over forty 

ears. She married him in the village where [ 
earned my trade, close by the spot where [ first 
met my little wife, that is to be, Katty. She was 
an illiterate woman, cross-grained and ill-favoured. 
But she made old Boissey a useful housewife, and 
never treated me absolutely ill. Yet they were 
both rough people, and society has not lost much 
by their disappearance. However, paace to tho 
manes of ole Luke Boissey, locksmith, and his 
drudge of a wife, say I.” ; 

On the morning of Ned's. twenty-fifth birthday 
(as nearly as that date in his history was known) 
a gathering of all the people in the village where 
Captain Blount was so well known took place at 
his handsome, roomy mansion, 

It was Christmas again, and the wedding-day of 
Ned and Katrin, and the Blount househoid had in- 
vited everybody to be present to witness the in- 
teresting ceremony that made these two former 
village foundlings (whose general history was well 
known there now) legally husband and wife. 

The house was elegantly decorated with flowers, 
and the large company, including Mr. Holland, 
were made happy through the devoted atteations 
and elegant hospitality of jovial old Captain Biount, 
who “gave away the bride”’ very gracefully. 

Numerous valuable presents from friends and 
neighbours covered the side-tables, the guests con- 
gratulated the happy pair when the village pastor 

ronounced them “legally one” and the lovely 

ride and handsome groom—both of whom never 
looked so well as they did on that beautiful day 
—were indeed the happiest couple living, if the 
animated, loving, pleasant expression in their faces 
indicated the feelings of their hearts. 

A fine house haa already been furnished elegantly 
for their immediate reception in London, and at 
early noon the wedded pair departed from tae vil- 
lage for the honeymoon. 

G-nial, kind-hearted Captain Blount “ paid all 
the bills” for this event, as he insisted upon doing ; 
and a very creditable affair he maJe of the sumptu- 
ous holiday nuptials of Ned Corson and Katrin 
Delorme. 

The ancient mariner lived but a year or two 
afterward. The accident on the railroad injured 
him seriously, though he kept up and about to 
the last. And he died deeply lamented by a large 
circle of friends, who had loved him in life for his 
honesty, frankness, agreeabie disposition, and 
general goodness of heart. 

When the bride and groom entered the handsome 
carriage, provided by Biount to bear them away 
the kindly captain stood by the door of the vehicle 
@ moment after all the rest had taken leave of 
them. ‘Taking a hand of each in his own, he said, 
with deep feeling : 

“A happy Christmas. And many returns to you 
both! Good-bye, darling Katty. Adieu, my brave 
boy, Ned! Come back and see us often. These old 
man’s tears are tears of pleasure, my good children. 
I am greatly joyed to see you both so happy at last. 
Heaven be with you. Good-bye!” 

The safe-lock inventor was safe locked at last. 
And the loving waif of the lighthouse and the in- 
dentured apprentice of Old Boissey, locksmith, set- 
tled down in their elegant home and enjoyed their 
great prosperity rationally to 

THE END. 





Lectures ON Greek BinDs.—The Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, Mr, Joho Ruskia, M.A., will give 





two lectures on Greek birds on the two first Fri- 
days in May for members of the University, and on 
the two first Mondays in May for general au- 
diences. Lecture I. will be ou “ ‘he Swallow .* 
Lecture II., “ ‘The Chough.” 





THE MYSTERY oF 
FALKLAND TOWERS, 


—_>_—_ 
CHAPTER XXVv. 
When oyelids are heavy as lilies with dew 
»w sweet is the hour of sleep ; 
The dove that afar from the weury ark flew 
Was a symbol of rest to the Deap— 
Of rest to the long-troubled Deep. . Urner. 

LapY FLORENCE FALKLAND proved that Ca ptain 
Diggs was correct—that she had sufficient for ov of 
will to conquer such bodily illness as that produced 
by temporary nervous prostration, 

Notwithstanding the terrible nervous shocks she 
had been subjected to during the eventful night at 
the Princess's, she arose from the successful struggle 
against them stronger and braver and with more 
self-confidence than she had ever felt before. She 
took her meals in her own rooms, under a piea of 
sligut indisposition, but moved about the house at 
leisure, aud had the satisfaction of noting that both 
Lord Falklaud and Madame La Grande generally 
chose to avoid meeting her alone. 

She bore Captain Diggs's warning, “‘ Don’t give in, 
whatever you do,” close to her heart, and it gave her 
courage aud strength. The mask of her own folly 
and pride had also fallen from her eyes, and right 
principle and consciousness of innocence were rapidly 
taking its place. 

She had posted with her own hands letters to 
several families of rank and worth, who had known 
aud honoured her noble father, had received visits 
from them, and impressed them most favourably 
with her winning grace and gentle beauty, receiving 
in return cordial invitations from them, which how- 
ever she was not yet sufficiently self-assured to 
accept, 

She had not even attempted to replace the missing 
Annette, contenting herself with the services of one 
vf the housemaids, Indeed, she was becoming in- 
dependent, strong, self-centred. 

The otver powers could not but be aware of this 
—could not but chafe under it; though their igno- 
rance of the extent of her knowledge as to what had 
taken place at the Princess’s rendered them iude- 
cisive tor the first few days. 

But the trouble was brewing, and one day it broke 


t. 

Florence had ordered the carriage—his lordship 
had had the prudence to seud Hawkes back into the 
country, though he had supplied his place with an- 
other of his creatures—and was putting on her gloves 
iu the drawing-room, preparatory to the vehicle 
being driven round to the front of |’alkland House, 
when his lordship entered, and she knew by the 
rustle of a dress in the hall that Madame La Grande 
must be close behind him. 

“My dear cousin,” said he, very politely, 
“ couldo’t you defer your drive this morning ? Or, 
at least, if it is indispensable, would it not be just 
as convenient for you to have a companion who had 
also thought of making a few visits to-day ?” 

“T prefer to drive alone, if at all, my lord,” said 
Lady Florence: “but if you wish the carriage, of 
course you have a better right to it thun I, and it is 
at your service.” 

**No, no, I didn’t want it, my dear cousin,” said 
Falkland, deprecatingly—and at this mvument the 
lady behind him swept smiliugly into the room, 
“ but our good Madame La Grande here signified at 
breakfast a desire to do some shopping, and ig 

Lady Florence rose to her feet with a scora that 
made hiin pause at once. 

* And do you, my Lord Falkland, presume to think 
that I would consent to be seen in public for one in- 
stant with that creature?” 

* What in the name of reason are you talking about, 
cousin ? Whom mean you?” 

“ You sir, should know well enough whom I mean,” 
cried the young lady, with kiudliug eyes and burning 
cheeks. “ I mean that infamous creature, that per- 
jured, sin-steeped hypocrite at your side! I’m glad 
that you have aroused me thus far, for I have been 
for days impatient to insist that that woman shall 
quit this roof, or that I shall!” 

Startled as they were by the vehemence of this 
outburst, the accomplished couspirators did not per- 
mit their duplicity to desert them. 

They gazed at each other as if utterly amazed, and 
then in a searching, curious way, as if to see whether 
she was in her senses or not, Madame La Grande 
blushed to the temples, turned partly away, and 
hid her face in ber handkerchief, as though eatirelv 








overcome. 
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“Ts it possible,” faltered his lordship, in a pained, 
hurt tone of voice, “ is it possible that I should hear 
from you, cousin, such cruel abuse of the willow 
of my old friend, the Marquis Achille de la Grande?” 

Lady Florence laughed scorufully. 

“Oh, hypocrites!” she cried, “mean, cowardly 
hypocrites! be sure henceforth you must attack me 
openly, if at all! I know far more than you think! 
and perchanceI am not so friendless as you would 
desire! * Marquis Achille de la Grande!’ Ha! ha! 
ha! Do you faucy I still believeiu'that romantic fa- 
brication you regaled me with at Falkland Towers in 
order that this creature should be in a more elevaced 
position than housekeeper, so that she could be nearer 
to me during my entréo into the great and sinful 
world? It is too ridiculous.” 

“Lady Florence,’’said Madame La Grande, very 
meekly, and this time taking ber turn at the pained, 
hurt style of voice,“ if lam not what his lordship 
told you I was, pray whoand what am 1?” 

“ Woman, I know not, nor do I care!” cried Lady 
Florence, almost fiercely. “But 1 do know that you 
are vile and bad! Oh, if you have the wit of 
wickedness, | have a good woman’s wit, and mean to 
do the best I can withit! You are that bad’ man's 
bad confederate—that much 1am sure of! Instead 
of introducing me into the society such as befits my 
noble father’s daughter, you bave led me into uo 
place that was not vile, surrounded me by nu women 
that were not corrupt tothe heart—villanous, black- 
souled, criminal adventuresses like yourself! And TI 
demand that you, and the like of you, shall no longer 
rewnain under the same roof that shelters the titled 
daughter of my dead father, the Lord Baron of Falk- 
land Towers!” 

* This is insufferable! ” exclaimed his lordship, 
rapidly losing his self-control, while the inborn fiend 
iu Madame La Grande was beginning to peep from 
her contracting eyes. 

“ And know you, sir,” she continued, turning upon 
him fiercely, ‘‘ know you that’ I am acquainted with 
all your villanies—at least so far as they have been 
practised against myself. I do not profess to read 
the thousand crimes that may have blackened and 
stained your past. I believe at this moment that 
you were my masked assailant and would-have-been 
murderer at Romney quicksands by the sea! I do 
not believe that my noble godfather ever received a 
line of the letter which you pretended to dropinto 
the letter-box before my eyes—for I have since had 
an opportunity of studying your mode of cheating at 
cards, and cau conjecture with what skill a change 
could have been effected! I believe that your pre- 
tended after-friendship for young Squire Romney 
was a foul deceit, in order to turn him over the more 
readily to the—to the tender mercies of your friend, 
Captain Diggs!” (Florence was, it will be seen, ad- 
vancing rapidly in diplomacy, thus to still maintain, 
to all appearances, suspicions against a man in 
whom she had now unbounded contidence.) “I be- 
lieve that the arrest of the escaped criminal Redes- 
dale (since then, I have been given to understand, 
he has been decapitated in the Place de Gréve at 
Paris) while acting as my partnerin the dauce wag 
especially contrived by you to cover me with a 
weight of shame from which I might see no release 
save bya marriage with you! And lastly, lastly, 
oh, fiends incarnate that you are, I know the out- 
rageous exposure that was intended for me at that 
foul place, the Princess’s as you called it! Qh, 1 
am awake at last, I can assure you!” 

She had never spoken thus before,.and the words 
seemed to leap to her lips like magic; she was algo 
renerved aud strenghtened by perceiving the effect 
of her words upon both her hearers. It convinced 
ler, nioreover, that her intuitions, as expressed, were 
iv the main correct. 

Both Falkland and Madame La Grande cowered 
somewhat beneath the vials of just wrath that were 
poured soreleutlessly upon their heads. They then 
looked at oue another, as though debating as to whe- 
therit was yet time to drop the mask voluntarily 
which had thus been so ruthlessly torn fiom them by 
oue whom they had deemed little else than.au idiot 
in the ways of the world. 

Lord Falkland began, striving to be calm: 

“ My dear cous—well, Lady Florence be it, then,” 
he said, altering his address at an i:aperious wave of 
her hand, “ my patience is well nigh worn out. Ap- 
pearances, | must own, may have afforded you some 
culour of excuse for the ridiculous «ccusations to 
which you have given utterance against this inno- 
ceut aud suffering lady and myself. But, if you 
would listen to reason, they might ensily be explained 
away to your entire satisfaction. I havealready re- 
proved Madame La Grande—she herself poignantly 
regrets it—for her imprudence in taking you to that 
place—that place which was subsequently destroyed 
by fire. An iukling was then and there given me of 
the insult intended against you by other parties, Lf 
you had wituessed my frautic efforts to reach the 








stage—to rescue you from what I thought was meant 
for your disgrace——” 

A scornful laugh interrupted him, 

“ Oh, but I did witness those frantic efforts, my 
lord!” she cried ; and also your confusion, your be- 
wildered, baffled looks when you found that, through 
some counter-working, your paid hireliug, Hugo 
Withers, had caged the wrong bird. "Tis well you 
start.” | 





“ T, at least,’ said Madame La Grande, still de- 
murely, “‘ know nothing of what you speak. But 
pray tell me what has become of my little Annette,” 

“IT know not, but thank Heaven that she is out of 
the clutches of your vengeance, But enough of this. | 
My lord, do you mean that my request is to be 
granted—that this bold, bad woman shall be turned 
from this. house or not?” 

“I mean nothing of the kind!” exclaimed he, with 
rising temper. “ Lady-Florence, lL have borne with 
you long enough. Retire to your rooms: Madame, 
pray overlook this unheard-of breach of good breed- 
ing on the part of this infatuated and:misled gir. 
The carriage is at your disposal,” 

The vengeance that might be hovering over her 
head now that her enemies were made aware of her 
knowledge of their plans suddenly broke upon ‘the 
young lady’s mind, and for a moment the courage 
which had sustained her gave way. 

She sank upon a chair and burst into tears. 

“ Oh!” she sobbed, “ is it then possible that’ the 
daughter of the Baron of Falkland is thus to be 
humiliated uader his ancient roof, aud by a shame- 
less adventuress without even a name?” 

“T will not remain here to be insulted by your au- 

rciliousness, misguided:girl !” exclaimed Madame 

a Grande, flushing with anger, and with the one 
dark vein spcinging out upon her brow. “ You rave 
of other friends than lis lordship and myself—where 
are they, and whom?” 

“ Ay, where aud whom ?” put in bis lordship, with 
cruel sarcasm. 

Florence did not know; she felt her helplessness 
in its fullest force, and could only sob in reply. 

But at, this. juncture a carciage, furiously driven, 
stopped in front of the house. ‘l'e door-bell pealed,. 
and the next instant a medial, bowing obsequiously, 
snaounced, in a loud voice.: 

“ The Earl of Gle. morgan!” 

Falkland started back witha muttered impreca- 
tion asa stern and venerable gentleman strode into 
the drawing-room ; but Fiovence, starting to her feet, 
sprang into his arme with a shriek of joy. 

‘+ Ob, godfather, godfather!” she eried, hysterically, 
“you havecome at last. Take meaway. Leave 
me no longer im the clutches of these fiends, who 
would destroy me!” 

“ Calm yourself, my dear girl!” said the earl, sup- 
porting her gently to a seat. ‘“ There, there! it will 
be over in # moment. Lord Falkland, I believe,” he 
added, turning slightly. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Falkland, mastering 
himself, and striving to assume a dignity; even 
urbanity of demeanour ; “and permit me to say that 
you are right welcome to Falklaud House.” 

The earl waved his hand alittle impatiently, and 
then drew a letterfrom his breast aud bauded it to 
his lordship, 

“ Did you ever see that letter before, my lord?” he 
asked. 

His lordship scanned it hastily, aud then glanced at 
the signature. 

“ Most certainly not!” he exclaimed, handing it 
back in great surprise. “ Do you not see that it bears 
my fair cousiou’s siz;nature?” 

“ My dear,” said the earl, liftinog Lady Florence’s 
head from his shoulder,‘ compose yourself. Didyou 
write this letter ?” 

She hastily read-the forged letter, a:copy of which 
was given in the tenth chapter of this story, 

“I did not, my dear godpapa,”’ she replied. “The 
letter I wrote to you was utterly different—detailing 
the. miserable life led, subject'to every persecution 
from his lordship and his creatures—the chief of 
whom is that wicked, foul woman who stands by his 
side. ‘This‘letter is a base forgery, and was doubt- 
less written by his lordship,himself. He is an adept 
at producing fac-similes of other person’s handwriting 
—that I know.” 

“T thought as much,” said the earl, coolly returning 
the letter to his pocket, while his, lordship forced a 
laugh, then stamped his footand paced the floor. 

“Do not quit the room, Bella—Madame La 
Grande, I should say!’ he exclaimed, “ I want to 
see how far this noble geutleman will humour the 
caprices and delusions of @ crazy girl, and continue 
his insults !” 

**I found you in tears,my dear,” said the kind 
earl, bending pityingly over Flevenee, aud apparently 
not aware that Lord Falkland had spoken. 

“ Oh, godpapa, they treated me so eruelly that I 





could not help it!” sobbed Florence. “I endured 


everything until he humiliated me by placing that 
woman above me —that broke my heart !” 

The earl’s face grew sterner still, and he did not 
answer for some moments, He then said, looking 
straight at the wall, aud apparently speaking to no 
one in particular: 

“ I have been informed—no matter in what strange 
and unaccountable way—of some at least of the cruel 
indignities that have been heaped upon you, my poor 
child. It, perlaps, is not my place to question his 
lordship’s motives in.surroundiug himself by men and 
women of dark antecedents aud uucertain character, 
but certainly ——” 

“My lord, do you. refer to mo?” exclaimed La 
Grande, risiug to ber feetin the full height of scorn+ 
ful comeliness. 

“ But certainly,” continued the earl, still regarding 
the blank wall as though no one had interrupted him, 
‘““it is my duty to protest, so far as it lies in my 
power, the daughter of my esteemed friend, the late 
Barou of Falkland Towers, My dear,” turning ten+ 
derly to Florence, “ Glenmergaw House is in disorder 
for the present. No oue but'my servants are at my 
castle. My countess is abroad, and 1 know not how 
I cau take you away with meat present. But I have 
brought with moe» good and faithful woman — the 
former trusted maid of my daughter, the present 
Duchess of Westmoreland—whoin [ wish you to ree 
ceive into your service while you remain io this 
louse!” 

“Oh, I antso happy—so happy !” exclaimed Lady 
Floreuce, fairly shedding tears of joy. 

“My lord! my lord!” cried Lord Falkland, chok- 
ing with anger, “ your rauk has thus far shielded 
you, but L will-put up with such insolence.yo longer 
from even,one of your station! Please. to remember 
this is my house!” 

“Oh, is it?” said-the earl, wery coolly, with juat » 
touch of sarcas 


3m, 
we you doubt it?” gasped Falkland,, starting: 


“ I did not say I did., Go on.” 

“You will alao please to understand, my lord,” 
exclaimed the: other, chafing uuder the frigid con- 
tempt of the earl, * that.l am the appointed guardian 
of Lady Floreuce here, by. my late lord’s will |” 

“TT don’t deny it.” 

“Then what. do you mean ‘by interfering in my 
domestic affairs, my lord'?” 

“To put your guardianshipat defiance whenever’ 
I see fit, my lord.” 

Falkland grew white: with passion—all except his 
brow, where the dark blood of. the inborn gladiator 
stood outin ghadow, 

“ There is but one course to pursue,” said he, with 
asinister sneer. ‘I shall at the proper time demand 
satisfaction, my lord,” 

“And do you think that I will aecord it to-you?” 
said the earl, rising in his stateliness and severity. 
“IT perceive that you are one of those idiots, my 
lord, who presume to think that the investment of, 
rank necessarily mdicates the rights aud privileges 
of an English gentleman, My lord, Lknow not what; 
your antevedents may have been—they are hinted at: 
as being dark aud even criminal; but [do know that 
your chosen compauions are blackguards and villains: 
—I do know that you have shamefully, cowardly 
P ted. this i t and unprotected girl—thas 
you at the present moment iusult her beyoud. measure: 
by permitting the presence in this room and this: 
company of that. woman at:your side!” 

Madame La Grande’s hand flew to her boson, ag 
in search of @ weapon, and her fiue eyes blazed. 

‘* Sir—my lord, nave a-care!” she cried. “ What 
de youckuaw of me?” 

* More than you suspect, Oh, that’motion of’ your- 
hand is aw old stage trick. Bat enough. Unuder- 
stand that however you have trampled upon this 

oor trembler at my side I aura peer of the realm. 
ity lord; order that person from this room, or I, 
slall callone of my footmen and have her forcibly 
ejected.” 

But.Madame La Grande—for the moment, at least 
effectually cowed—swept out of the room. 

‘  (T0 be continued.) 


LADY CHETWYND's SPECTRE- 


—_—— > -- 
CHAPTER XXIX. é 

Lapy Drana NorruHwick, celebrated for her 
beauty and seintillant wit, was a most accomplished 
eoquette and woman of society. Fortune had 
showered its choicest.gifta upom her. Shewas-rich, 
having seats in two or three counties, a marine 
villa, @ house in town, and:a vent roll that many a 
prince might have envied. And although she was- 
ealied a human iceberg, although hernature seemed 
aa cold aad passionless ag.snow, and although her 
wit, keen as a Damaseus.blade, sometimes wounded 
her admirers, yet she could bave nambered her 
suitors by the score. 
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Lady Fortescue might well feel apprehensive lest 
the great explorer, so long unused to ladies’ society, 
should fall a victim to her alluring beauty. 


“ Lady Di’s passion for admiration is the only | 


passion of which her nature is capable,” thought 
the hostess, uneasily. “She will not rest until 
she has brought Mr. Tempest to her feet, and 
then she will throw him aside like a worn-out 
glove. And he, a stranger to society, will take all 
her interest in him as genuine, and may wreck his 
life because of herfalse wiles, I wish I had not in- 
troduced him to her.’’ 

It scarcely seemed, upon closer scrutiny, as if 
Lady Fortescue was justified in her prognostica- 
tions of evil. The distinguished explorer seemed by 
no means ready to fall upon his knees.a captive to 
the charms of Lady Diana. He regarded her with 
& cool cynicism that piqued her, and yet his manner 
was full of a gentle courtesy that showed that he 
had not always been a stranger to alady’sdrawing- 
room. Lady Diana involuntarily cou.pared him 
with her favoured suitor, Lord Tentamour, who was 
still holding her boyquet, and was at this moment 
exchanging remarks, with Tempest. 

Lord Tentamour was an aristocratic, highly bred 
gentleman, with fair hair and long curling whiskers. 
He was an elegant man of society, and a fair repre- 
sentative, in education and pergoual appearance, of 
the higher-class Englishman. 

Tempest towered da and shoulders above his 
prin The explorer differed in every respect 
from ly Diana’s lovers. He was no carpet 
knight, no drawing-room hero. He had known 
dangers and perils in far-off lands, and a halo of 
romance surrounded him. He had studied the cus- 
toms of the people of Tartary and Northern China 
at much personal risk; he had performed feats of 
bravery ; he had'written books ; he-had a name in 
science, and wascelebrated. The tinge of brusque- 
ness in his mauner gave him additional chavm. And 
then he was strikingly handsome after a grand and 
unusaal type. He was talland stalwart and com-. 
manding, with a haughty, cynical face, coal, keen 
eyes,.a.curling lip, and a.look of powerand intellect 
on his bronzed and bearded face that marked him, 
a3 po ordinary man. He looked grandly noble-a. 
man to be feared and respected, and held in @ cer-~ 
tain awe, 

Lady Diana was greatly impressed with his ap- 
pearance, It would be something, she thought, 
with the instineta of the coquette all aroused by 
his cool cynicism, to bring a man like this to her 
feet. The conquest of.a man who: hated women, 
who: was celebrated, brave, noble, whom everybody 
admired and honoured, would be.a fitting plume to 
her crown. ' 

“I wouid like to.subdue his pride, to hear words 
of passion from those cool, firm lips, to make him 
my slave,” thought the beautiful coquette. ‘“‘ I’can 
do it, and I will, I suppose I must marry Tenta- 
— and this shall positively be my last flirta- 

ion. 

While thus thinking she exchanged commonplaec 
remarks with Tempest, reclaimed her bouquet from 
Lord Tentamour, who relinquished it reluctantly, 
with a jealous look at the great explorer, and then 
placed her hand lightly upon Tempest’s arm aud 


began with him a slow promenade of the long raoms. |- 


Seizing every opportunity that presented itself 
during the eveniig, she exerted herself’ to the ut- 
most to throw the glamour of her extravrdimary 
fascinations over the great explorer, but: Tempest 
read her heart as if it had been ay open book, aud 
once he smiled grimly with the reflection that. all 
her arts were lost uponhim. He was nat likely to, 
become the prey of asiren. 

Lord Teutamour escortedihia betrothed down to 
supper, and ‘lempest gave his. arm: to hig hostess. 
And after supper both were oceupied with different. 
groups of admirers. But. when Lady Diana came 
down from the dressing-room, shrouded in white 
opera cloak and hood, it was Tempest who stepped 
forward with grave courtesy.and offered her his arm 
to conduct Lerto her carriage. Lord Tentamour 
sprang forward just an instant too late. Lady 
Diana laid her. little gloved band on Tempest's 
arm,and walked beside him out at the open. door- 
way, down the carpeted stone steps under the gay 
awning, and wasassisted by the returned traveller 
into her carriage. 

She bestowed upon him a bewitching smile, amd 
asked him to call upom her at her house in Park 
Lane, saying that she should always be at home to 
him. ‘Tempest accepted the invitation gravely, and 
bowing deeply, stepped back, giving place toe Lord 
‘Tentamour, who witha displeased air entered the 
carriage and gave the order to return home, 

As the carriage rolled away ‘lempest ascended 
the steps and re-entered the house, grimly smiling. 

“Her ladyship means, to bring me under her 
chariot wheels,” he'thought. “Iam willing te in- 
dulge her in a little amusement, bat. she will find 
in the end that it is ‘diamond cut diamond.’ As-if 





wonder,” he added, the sameidea occurring to him 
which had already occurred to Lady Fortescue—‘ I 
wonder what will come of my acquaintanceship 
with Lady Diana! Pshaw! I shall go back to 
Tartary in a month, and she will marry Lord Ten- 
tamour!”’ 

Ah, time would show. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

THe bustle of a great preparation pervaded 
Chetwynd Park. The announcement of Lord Chet- 
wynd’s betrothal to Sylvia Monk had been publicly 
made, and had appeared in the Eastbourne local 
newspapers, and in the London fashionable journals. 
The marriage was to take place during the third 
week in June, and it was now the first week in 
April. Both the marquis and Miss Monk had been 
overwhelmed with congratulations and the expres- 
sion of good wishes. Most of the county families 
had called at the Park, and it was plain that the 
new aliiance of the marquis was regarded as more 
suitable than his former one. Lady Welby had 
proffered the hospitalities of her house to Miss 
Monk until after the expected marriage, but Sylvia 
had refused to see any impropriety in a stay at the 
Park, and had declined to leave it. 

_ Lord Chetwynd’s friends had written approving 
letters to both the marquis and Sylvia. His friends 
P ainly wrote that his lordship could have done 

etter in his choice ef a wife—oould have married a 
titled heiress if he had chosen ; but then Miss Monk 
had a claim upon him; she had been his mother’s 
choice; she had neble connections, and upon the 
whole the marriage was eminently suitable and 
proper, And so the affair was settled to the satia- 
faction of nearly every one. 

Gilbert Monk stayed on at the Park, secretly 
searching for Beruice. He too was inexpressibly 


had diagoveredthe factof Bernice’ continued ex- 
istence. He had.not teken.his sister into his con- 
fidence, ner pad she confided:in hin.. He had only 
one thought, one.desire—to find becrniee. 

It was strange how she eluded him, He knew 
that sho was in the house often ; he believed, that 
she had appropriated a room somewhere inthe region 
of the atties. He had found remnants of food in 
loucly and secluded rooms, which he knew she must 
have concealed there. But whan he hid himself in 
thoze reoms night after night and waited for her 
she did net come. 

Lord Chetw. the beauti- 

felt no more, 


‘ynd saw no more at 
ful apparition.of his lost bride. 

even in his dreams, her kisses on his face, her tears 
raining softly on his fairhair. He had become per- 
suaded that he had not seen her st all—that he had 
been the victim of an optical illusion. His mind 
had recovered from theshock of seeing her, aud had 
regained its usual tone. ke smiled sorrowfully 
now at the very idea.of ghosts and apparitions, but 
sometimes the longing came upon hin to be again 
the victim of an “ optical illusion,” and-to see-her 
again as he had so lately seen her,dimly outlined 
and shadowy, but glorious in the radiance and 
freshuess:-of.@ beauty and loveliness such. aa he had 
never before seen. 

But.even to him Bernicedid not:come. 

One evening after dinner Lord!Chetwynd walked 
over to the bailif’s villa, intent upon some new 
amplification of his, favourite idea of the sehool. 
Sylvia was occupied with Lady Welby, who had 
come. over to.dine with Miss Monk and inspect her 
trousseam,, or so much. of it aa waa finisked, and 
ready to be inspacted, Gilbert Monk was ‘prowling 
in, the attics and upper rooms as usual, his move- 
ments unheeded by suy one except the ald Hast 
Indian woman Ragee,; whose. life of late had been 
one of unceasing vigilance and watchfulnass. 

Since she had torn the Indian shawl from Ber- 
nice’s shoulders she had been as keenly ou, the 
watch for Bernice as Gilbert Monk had been, Her 
plan of procedure had differed from Monk’s. He had 
settled upon searching the house; Ragee devoted 
herself to watching Lord Chetwynd.in his comings 
and goings, dogging him in his walks through the 
park or on the biulfs by the keeping herself 
securely hidden the while. Like Sylvia, Ragee could 
not understand why Bernice aid not reveal herself 
to her hasband. . 

And so 1t happened that on this evening, as Lord 
Chetwynd walked through the park to Sanders’s 
villa, old Ragee stalked silently afar off im the 
shadows, and watched him in fear and trembling, 

But, ag on other occasions, no incident occurred 
to startle her. Bernice did notappear. — 

Chetwynd spent the evening in his bailiff’s office, 
discussing business. it was after ten o’clock when 
he tools bis leave and.set.out upon his return home 
by @ private path traversing the park. 

* how this night bringa ber back te me!” be 
thought in his auguish of desolation. ‘Oh, te sea 
her as 1 saw her upon that first, evening of my 
return home from my wanderings! Ob, Bernice, 


anxious and troubled. Hedid not know that Sylvia. 


deer. She would not be taken. 
ito ba taken back to her old home with loathing. 


more! Only once more let me behold the sweet 
vision of my lost young wife ?” 

Was the longing intense enough to bring its own 
fulfilment? Was there still such rapport between 
the sundered pair that his very yearning could sum- 
mon her to him ? 

Ah, what was that ? 

In the broad sheen of the moonlight, a few yards 
in advance of him, at a point where a wide avenue 
crossed the narrow path which Lord Chetwynd was 
treading, he saw a slender figure in white, her face 
turned toward him, her arms outstretched towaré 


him. 

He halted spellbound. 

She seemed @ vision too ethereal for humanity. 
He believed then, as he had not believed before, in 
spite of his laek of superstition and his contempt 
for stories of the supernatural, that he was looking 
upon a disembedied spirit! He believed that he 
beheld Bernice, but Bernice freed from all mortal 
encumbrance, as if she had come back to him from 
oe home in heaven. He did not reason—he only 

e 

She was dressed in the white silk robe in which 
he had consigned her to tae tomb. It trailed after 
her on the ground. Her neck wus bare, the lace 
frills of her Pompadour gorsage rising around it like 
foam. Her long y hair trailed over her shoul- 
ders like a cloud. He could even see every feature 
of her radiant beauty in the soft sheen of the moon- 
light. Her face had a mournful, yearning look that 
went to his soul. 

“She is not happy without me even there,” he 
thought. ‘She needs me even as I need her. Hea- 
ven itself is not heaven to her without me !’’ 

He dared not advance, lest she should fade from 
his sight. And so he stood entranced, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe, devouring her with his eyes. 

‘The rencontre, so dramatic and sensational, had 
not been _ by ne = Was as much 
auprised as Chetwynd, an was also speli- 
bound, . 

Shevhad spent all these days since her last ap- 
pearance to him in a lonely gurret above the very 
attics inthe unused tower of the great house of 
Chetwynd Park. 

She borne the closeness and.dinginess of her 
garret until a longing had come over her tu inhale 
agaia the fresh air and to walkin the park. She 
was weak from want of exercise, and on this night 
had robed gwawaelf in her white burial robe, as a 
watter of pzecaution against detection, and had 
tlwown about herher black eloak and bad stolen out 
into the park unseen by any of the inmates of the 
house. [a wearing her white gown her idea had 
been:toappear as a ghost if she were hard pressed, 
to-eseape detention at the hands of the servants or 
any other. Arrived in the park, and finding the 
aic mild, she had flung asi Oak, aad was 
carrying it on her arm. 

If Chetwynd’s sensation at beholding her was 
one of rapture, hers was one of terror. She trembled 
in her fear of discovery. 

They r-garded each other for some moments in a 
strango silcnce.. Chetwynd’s breath came heavily 
and puatingly. His eyea were wild and starting. 
Suddenly, wathout a word or cry, he leaped torward 
and ran towards her headlong. 

Bernice rotyeated before him in instinctive 
flight. 

ite pursued. Shoe could almost hear his frenzied 
breathing. He came on with aswift rush, as if he 
meant, to seize her whether she were human or 

pirit. 
She turned into the wide avenue and fled like a 
Better death than 


Better douth than to feel that she had again broken 
up his hxppiness. He loved Sylvia. No, she could 
not be captured by him. 

With tieso thoughts surging in her frantic soul 
she turned again into an obscure path near at hand, 
and caught up her dress and flung around her het 
black cluak. Then she halted behind a tree, con- 
cealing lierself. : A ae 
Chetwynd went by along the path swiftly, in blind 
pursuit. Ife had lost sight of the glorious vision, 
but he pmyed to-see it again—only once again. 
Bernive lsteued watil tao sound of his tread had 
died avay in tae dietance: Sho was panting and 
frightened, wiidoyod and trambling. She crept 
forth from her concealment and entered tho path 
ayain. Ske didnatglanoebe!:.nd her, else she would: 
have seen tie tall, shadowy figure of the. old Kast 
Indian wo.nsa stalking sileustly in the dark berder 
of the pata. But Kageo saw ber, and. knew her. 
And suddenly, ag Bernice stele along the lonely 
path—Chewyud far beycai beamag—tke old 
woman launched herself furward iv a swift panther 
spring, and hurled herself upon Hozwico, bearing her 
to the earth in the violenwe of her ouslaught. 
“Tyegot you at last, have I?” hissed the old 
woman, holding thegirlin her iron grip. “ And 








I were likely to fallatany woman's feet! I'll call 
upon her , since she has asked me. I 





Bernice! Whother it bean illusion of my senses 
ar averitable upparition, come back to. me ones 





vow, if. you please, we'll come to a settlement.” 
pene (To be continued.) 
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[‘‘ You WILL SEE HIM, WILL You NoT?”’| 


BLIGHTED LIFE. 


“THERE are no birds in last year’s nests,” sang 
Laura Dare, as she stood by her window looking out 
upon the snowy autumn landscape. Just so empty 
aud forsaken looked her own life to her, just so gray 
and leaden the clouds that lowered over it, just so 
chill and drear the wiuds that swept through it, 
And yet she was young—at least not old—for at 
thirty one has still the best of life before one. 

Laura Dare was a beautiful woman. She had seen 
much of life, also too much--since it seemed to her that 
she had exhausted its joys, She felt herself full of 
vigour, full of capacity, yet there was nothing to do. 
Her father died when she was but sixteen. She 
often felt that this had been an unspeakable misfortune 
to her. Her mother was a weak, simple-minded 
woman—affectionate indeed, and proud of her stately, 
elogaut daughter, but as little capable of affording 
her offspring any real sympathy or guidance in life 
€s a sparrow who by chance might have hatcheda 
skylark’s egg. It was indeed Laura’s nature to soar 
and sing, while her mother was essentially a ground- 
bird, and never flew above the hedgerows. 

Laura got through the ordeal of school, and was 
launched upon society, Wise mammas shook their 
heads and prophesied no good of her. She was too 
wilful, too headstrong, they said; such a nature 
could never get through life without sore troubles. 
But Laura was young, bright and buoyant. She had 
many admirers, bat she did not seem to care for any 
of them beyond the passing moment. But her fate 
a to her at length, as sooner or later it comes to 
all, 

A gay summer at the seaside full of triumphs and 
pleasures, aud saddened only by the inevitable fact 
that it, like all things else, must end at last, drew at 
length to aclose, Laura, pausing for a moment in 
the busy whirl of hergaieties, found herself sighing 
over the fact. 











“I do not want to go back to town yet,” she mur- 
mured, “not yet. Town life is commonplace after 
the sea. I should like to stay here for just one fierce 
autumn tempest. I crave excitement, a deeper 
draught of life than one gets in polite society. There 
is something better than that, if I conld ouly find 
it.” 


It was while this mood was upon her that a letter 
came from her old school friend, Alice Melville. 

“Laura,” the epistle ran, “ won’t you come and 
spend the autumn with me? I am pining for you. 
the illness in my little family has kept me at home all 
thesummer, but now we are all well, aud my husband 
is urging me to go away somewhere for a little rest ; 
but I do not wish it—at least not if I can have you 
for a few weeks, Our mountain home is beautiful at 
this season. Its fresh, pure breezes will do you good, 
I am sure; recruit you for your winter campaign ; 
and what they are to you that you wiil be to me, So 
do not fail me. Come.” 

It was a welcome summons. 

“ Mamma,” said Laura, the next morning, “I must 
entrust you to the care of some friends for the 
journey home. I shall pack my trunks to-morrow 
and start for Belle Vue, Alice Melville wauts me, 
and I want her.” 

Mrs. Dare sighed in a feeble, melancholy way. 

“T’m sure, Laura,’ she said, “I don’t know how 
I’m to manage. There are the new carpets to be 
bonght, you know——” 

Laura frowned. She never could bear to have the 
cares of daily life thrown in her way when she was 
bent upon amusing herself. Still she knew her 
mother’s helplessness. 

“ Well,” she said, at length, “I'll go to London 
with you, and stop over just one day. ‘That will 
suffice to order the carpets, and the rest you and 
Jane must manage.” 

Mrs. Dare sighed, but said no more. And sothe 
matter was settled. 


Belle Vue was quite a roomy cottage nestled high 
up upon the Cumberland hills. Alice Melville was 
fond of domestic life and country freedom, and the 
consequence was that she and George Melville her 
husband lived in great happiness and content. 

Laura found a warm welcome awaiting her, and 
was in raptures over the beauty of the scenery. 

* Alice,” she said, as she stood, on the morning of 
her arrival, looking off upon the broad, undulating 
view which spread itself out before her, bright in its 
autumn tints, with the blue sky banging over it, and 
the rush of the mountain streams borne upon the 
cheerful morning air, “ Alice, this is fairy-land, I 
did not know this world could be so beautiful. No 
wonder you are happy here. I positively envy 


Mrs. Melville smiled, with a little secret satisfac- 
tion, 

“T am glad,” she said, “that you like our home 
so well, I hope you will visit us the oftener 
for it, and indeed it is a cheerful spot. Even in win- 
ter I do not see a lonely hour here.” 

Mr, Melville came in early to tea that evening. 
His wife looked up at him inquiringly, and her face 
only resumed its wonted expression when he re- 
marked ; 

“Mr. Loring was coming to tea with me, but was 
called away, just as we were on the point of starting, 
by a summons to some inva'id widow. If he be not de- 
tained too long, he will drop in upon us ia the even- 
ing.” 

Laura understood from the conversation that it 
was the clergyman who was spoken of, and felt not 
the slightest curiosity about him. 

After tea, the evening being mild, they all went 
out in the garden. Laura, indeed, was never weary 
of the lovely view which stretched away mile upon 
mile to the far western horizon. While they lingered 
in the ruddy glow of the sunset to see the moon rise, 
a pedestrian appeared in sight upon the winding hill- 
road, and Mr. and Mrs. Melville exchanged glanees, 
It was Walter Loring. Presently the gate opened, 
and Laura noticed for the first time that there was 
au arrival. The gentleman approached, and was 
warmly welcomed and introduced. 

Laura raised her eyebrows a trifle to find that the 
clergyman, iustead of being a middle-aged married 
manu, was a stalwart and elegant cavalier scarcely 
yet thirty, and of a presence so proud and command. 
ing, yet withal so graceful and genial, that she found 
herself, almost for the first time in her life, expe- 
rienciug a genuine emotion of admiration that was 
more than tinged with reverence. 

“So the poor and the needy have released you at 
last,” said Mrs. Melville, smiling, “ and our turn has 
come. We ought to feel obliged to them, I am 
sure,” 

“It was not the poor, or in one sense the needy, 
this time,” he said, cheerfully, “that kept me. 
Captain Watrous is uot expected to live till morn- 
ing, and the poor man at last was glad to see a 
clergyman.” 

“And how did you leave him?” asked Mr, Mel- 
ville. 
“ Dying, I believe,” replied Mr. Loring, gravely, 
“ fast growing unconscious.” 

“His family will be left comfortable, at least,” 
said Mr, Melville, and then the conversation turned 
to more cheerful topics. But Laura had taken a 
strange chill, They entered the house, and drew 
about a blazing fire upon the hearth, and Mr. Loring, 
who was evidently much at home with his parish- 
ioners, fell easily into his most genial mood, and his 
conversation sparkled and glowed like the fire on the 
hearth; yet still Laura could not feel at her ease; 
but sat a silent and constrained listener. At last® 
Mr, Loring seemed to have a sense of this, and ad- 
dressed her personally. 

“Tf you are a stranger in the country, Miss Dare, 
you can scarcely have an idea of the delights in 
store for you—that is, if you are at all enthusiastic 
in your love for nature.” 

© Can you show me storm in the hills?” she said, 
“That is what [ am quite longing to see. Indeed, I 
am fully as enthusiastic as you could desire, All day 
I have been thinking of Auerbach’s ‘ On the Heights.” 

I have been longing to find the freehold peasant 
house and take up the réle of the solitary world- 
ling.” 

Mr. Loring smiled. 

“Oh, he said, “ that is a rare book. I seldom read 
novels, but a happy chance tempted me with that 
one, and in an unguarded moment [ fell into the 
snare, and I have never regretted it. It is a wonder- 
ful story ; it is like a piece of enchantment, and yet, 
when the glamour was over, I felt dissatistied.” 

“So did I,” replied Laura, “and yet I knew not 
wherefore. Can you tell me what it is that is lack- 
ing?” 

Mr. Loring was silent for a moment. 





**T think the difficulty is this.” he said, at length, 
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“that sin and expiation do not fill out one’s ideal of 
a complete life. Neither can even the most success- 
ful attempts at self-purification satisfy “he soul. 
Irma’s life, noble as it was, fails to satisfy us, because 
it ended with itself. She felt the error in her father’s 
career, yet she had no power to avoid the repetition 
of it.” 

** But you must admit that the life of the solitary 
worldling was very beautiful, very touching, very 
heroic,” said Mrs, Melvil.e. 

“ All of that,” said Mr. Loring; “ yet it was not 
truly a virtuous life—except indeed in its reflex aud 
indirect influence upon those around her. Oue feels 
all the time that Irma had @ power of doing good to 
a vastly wider sphere than the freehold peasant’'s 
family ; and for the use of this she never seemed to 
hold herself accountable.” 

“ But practically,” said Laura, “ what could Irma 
have done? What could any woman of the world 
with an unquiet conscience do, by way of retributiou, 
more than Irma did ?” 

Mr. Loring replied, genially : 

“I do not propose to myself to improve on either 
the plot or the sentiment of Auerbach’s masterly 
novel, but to answer your last question only, As to 
what any woman of the world with an unquiet con- 
science may do—and the conscience may be unquiet 
for more reasons than one—it seems tu me that the 
one inevitable course would be to seek for usefulness. 
Such @ one will find in the helping of the souls of 
others the rarest medicament for its own hurts,” 

Laura was silent. 

The convexgation turned to lighter themes, and 
before Laura had dreamed that the evening was over 
Mr. Loring rose to go. Her manner was cool as she 
bade him good-evening. She did not like to find 
that any man could awe her as this man did. It 

touched her pride, and pride wasa vital quality with 


er, 

The weeks flew by on rapid wing. Mr. Loring 
was a frequent visitor at Belle Vue. In fact, so in- 
formal was his intercourse with the Melvilles that 
he seemed almost like one of themselves, and was al- 
ways, if he had the time to spare, included in their 
programme of walks and drives. Naturally it foll to 
Mr. Loring to escort Laura; and, cool and shy as 
that young lady was in his presence, it was easily 
enough to be seen that her manner pleased him. 
Yet whether his interest was the simple impersonal 
one which a man who was the pastor of souls might 
naturally feel in any fresh young nature thrown in 
his way, or whether it was of a deeper sort, was a 
question which Mrs. Melville vainly tried to settle. 
Avd Laura herself was a not less puzzling enigma. 

The time for Laura's return to town was drawing 
near, when one threatening afternoon Mr. Loring 
dropped in upon the ladies, who were quietly occu- 
pied with needlework, with a manner which seemed 
to say that he had come with a purpose. Mrs, Mel- 
ville, whose frankness with him was almost sisterly, 
was the first to notice, or at least to speak of this. 

“ What is it,’’ she said, “ that I see sparkling in 
your eyes ? There is something on your miud which 
you hesitate to speak.” 

He laughed in his wonted genial fashion. : 

“IT did come here with an intention,” he said ; 
“ but it is so wild in its nature, and you look so de- 
mure and cozy here, that 1am half afraid to utter it.” 

He looked at Laura quizzically, but she did not 
raise her eyes, A ripple of colour, however, swept 
over her cheek, and, possibly taking courage from 
this, he persevered. 

“You once asked me, Miss Laura,” he said, “ if I 
would show you a storm in the hills. If you really 
like to brave the elements, and do not mind a stout 
pedestrian campaign, I think I might gratify your 
curiosity this afternoon. There is a small tempest 
brewing behind the Eagle’s Nest, I think, and near 
the top of the mountain is a ruined hunting-lodge 
from which the view, particularly in a storm, is un- 
equalled. I have climbed many a league on Alpine 
heights for a view no finer, If Mr. Melville will 
send us in the carriage to the foot of the mountain, 
and let Joe also meet us there as the night falls, we 
shall have plenty of time. You will need stout 
wrappings and a@ stout heart also, and I warn you 
beforehand that I am quite prepared for a negative 
auswer to my proposition.” 

Laura laid down her work, and looked out upon 
the landscape. Meantime Mrs, Melville was saying $ 

“Laura, it will be a good fiuale to your sojourn on 
the heights, If you feel strong enough, by all means 
go. Joe shall take you as far as the carriage can 
drive, and shall meet you there as Mr. Loring pro- 
poses, and I am sure you will never regret it.” 

So urged, Laura put away her work-basket and 
went to her room to make ready. Ten minutes later 
she reappeared with her hair put back in a strong 
net, and herself clothed in waterproof, with stout 
shoes and a hood gathered close about her face A 


let, gave a picturesque touch to her costume, and, 
in truth, she had seldom looked handsomer. Mr. 
Loring's eyes brightened as he saw her. 

“ When we reach the wood,” he said, “I shall cut 
you an alpenstock, and then you will be equipped 
in the most perfect manner.” As he came nearer 
her, however, he said, in a lower and more con- 
— tone, “ You are sure you will not regret 
this ?”’ 

“T confide in your discretion and your strength,” 
she said, coldly. “The danger is no greater than 
will be enjoyable, I fancy, and the rough weather 
and the climbing suit me when they are undertaken 
in quest of a thrilliug spectacle.” 

It was a mile’s ride to the point where the carriage 
left them. From there the ascent was steep, but 
to a good climber, which Laura was, not difficult. 
A shoulder of the mountain protected them from the 
fierce wind which was already rising, and it was 
not until they neared the ruined hunting-lodge 
which was their destination that the rain begaa to 
fall. At various points, however, on the upward 
journey they paused to take a view of the scenery, 
and at every such breathing-space Laura felt more 
than repaid for her toil. 

But it was when they reached the highest point of 
the ascent that Laura’s enthusiasm broke forth, A 
wide expanse of country was then spread out before 
their view, lying far off and dim through the misty 
air, while all about them in nearer companionship 
the mountains towered and the clouds gathered, until 
they seemed almost to have left the world behind 
and below them, and to have commenced a veritable 
journey to the unknown upper realms. 

* This is sublime !" said Laura, quietly, but with 
a light that was not of the day in hor eyes; “it lifts 
one quite out of the region of commonplaces, and 
makes eternity and infiuity the only palpable reali- 
ties.” 

The rain was beating down upon her, the wind 
swept her garments rudely out of place, but she 
heeded them not. The coldness and pride of her 
manner vanished, and she talked as if there were no 
listener but her own soul. 

“ Now,” she said, “I know what it might be to 
dwell always on the heights. Oh! how small and 
vain are all earthly ambitions and joys when one 
gets far enough above them to measure them with 
heavenly altitudes and spaces. For one feels by 
instinct that it is so; that if a mere physical as- 
cension can 8) elevate the tone of feeling for even a 
moment, there must be spiritual heights to reach 
which is the true destiny and the fitting reward of 
the struggling human soul.” 

“*On every height there lies repose,’” quoted 
Mr. Loring. “It is- that repose, I think, which 
makes the rest of heaven.” 

Mr. Loring arranged a seat beneath the ruins of 
the lodge, where Laura might recruit herself for the 
downward journey. ‘l'hea he took from his wallet a 
biscuit and a sandwich and gave them to his fair 
friend. 

“ How kind of you,” she said, “ to think of mortal 
necessities in this region amidst the clouds. I should 
never have thought of eating now. Yet to-morrow, 
I fancy, I shall feel the better for this reinforce- 
ment.” 

They made their frugal repast together, and then, 
gathering up once more their alpenstocks, set out 
upon the homeward walk. 

Something iu that mountaiu experience had 
touched Laura more deeply than anything that had 
ever happened to her before—the sense of distance 
from the world, of nearness to heaven, which she 
had experienced, had melted her pride and thrilled 
her soul, aud her companion; who had hitherto been 
to her ‘“‘so near and yet so far,” a man to be truly 
respected and reverenced, yet by his very altitudes 
too far removed from her to be within the range of 
loving, seemed to look down upon her from less 
stupendous heights. Not that there was any sense 
of superiority in him ; if there had been she could 
have repaid him pride for pride, scorn for scorn; it 
was just because he was so simple, so true, so un- 
pretending, and yet as strong and steadfast as tho 
hills, that he seemed so far above her, 

Half-way down the mountain Laura stepped upon 
a rolling stone and sprained her ankle. It was nota 
serious accident, yet it made her for the moment 
helpless, Then, bethinking herself of the waning 
daylight, she said: 

**T must go on; with a little help, I think I can.” 

Mr, Loring, whose delicate kindness and reserve 
had charmed her—for he had made no fuss whatever 
about the accident, but had simply, by a silent help- 
fulness and tender regret, made her feel his sympathy 
—now offered her his arm, saying as he did so : 

“Tt is not very far toa point where I think it 
possible to bring the carriage, Ordinarily I should 
not undertake it, but we must run some risk to spare 





\eathern belt about her waist, with its pendent wai- 





She reached the point he had indicated, without 
great difficulty, and then, leaving her comfortably 
seated, he went on at his quickest pace down the 
road to fiud the carriage. 

Joe was but a blundering driver, and, ordering 
him off the seat, he took the reius himself, and in a 
half-hour’s time rejoined Laura, having brought the 
horses safely up the ascent. 

Hor quiet smile of appreciation thanked him, but 
as he looked down into her face hesaw thatshe was 
suffering from fatigue and pain, 

“Sit still,” he said, as she strove to rise, “and let 
me lift you into the carriage. You must not exert 
yourself in the least, or I foresee a serious injury.” 

She was only too glad to be commanded, for she 
was really suffering great pain, and, taking her in 
his arms, he bore her carefully to the carriage, and 
seated her in it, 

‘“‘ Now,” he said, “ have no fear, but trust to me, 
and we will soon bo safe at home,” 

Arrived at Belle Vue, he carried her from the 
carriage to the sofa, and then left her, promising to 
return next day to inquire after her injury. 

With the attention of Mrs, Melville and her maid 
Laura was soon made comfortable. 

The sprain would not have been atall serious had 
it not been aggravated by fatigue and exposure, aud 
the pain of it soon yielded to proper applications. 

Yet Laura slept very little that night. 

There had been been nothing whatever demonstra- 
tive in Mr. Loring’s manner, and yet she felt that 
something which is deeper than all outward sign or 
token, and she knew that he loved her, 

Before she left Belle Vue she felt certain that Wal- 
ter Loring would be a suitor for her hand, and the 
certainty was altogether a painful one, for she kuew 
not how to answer him. 

Again and again through that sleepless night she 
reviewed the whole situation, and at length, hope- 
lessly lost in the tangle of her own thoughts, she 
cried out: 

“Why did I ever come here? Why did I not go 
on in my own foolish way? I am of the world 
worldly. How could I fancy that I had anything iz 
common with their serener walks of life, and the im 
fluences which abide in them? Alice is coutent to bs 
the sweet wife and patient mother that she is, but I 
should pine in such a lot, and this proud, noble soul 
of Walter Loring would tire of my worldliness in a 
half-year. And then I could never bear to be forced 
to look up to a husband and to feel thatsuch a one 
despised me. No, it will never do; it is no safe or 
equal connection, and so, if my heart aches, I must 
find balm for it, I dare not marry W alter Loring. 
And yet I never knew his peer!’’ 

She fell asleep at last, 

It was ten o'clock before she woke. 

Breakfast was brought her in bed, and then she 
rose, aud, with the help of a maid, perfor med her 
toilet and limped to the adjoining room. 

She was sitting there when Walter Loring was an- 
nounced. 

The change in her appearance which had been 
effected by the combined effects of her mental and 
physical anguish rather startled her hostess when she 
came into the room, 

“ You will see him, will you not ?” said Mrs. Mel- 
ville, who had brought in his message, ‘‘ He seems 
so anxious about you. I know he will be glad to 
be admitted.” 

* Yes,” said Laura, in a hopeless, helpless way. 
“ You may send him up.” 

Mrs, Melville returned with her friend, but speedily 
made an excuse for leaving the room, and the two 
young people were alone together. 

It was almost an hour before Mr. Loring came into 
the parlour to bid her good-morning again, but when 
he did so his face was very pale, 

She could not repress the look of inquiry and alarm 
which sprang into her eyes as she saw it, and, with 
the smile of one whose heart is wrung with pain, but 
who yet will not succumb to it, he said: 

“Tt ig all over, dear Miss Melville. I know you 
wished me well, so I do not hesitate to tell you. I 
have put my fate to the test, and it has gone against 
me.” 


“Oh, my friend,” she said, “this cannot be her 
final answer. I am certain of it. I know her bet- 
ter than she knows herself, and I know she loves 

” 

He shook hisjhead, and pressing her hand in silence, 
left her. 

**Laura,” said Mrs, Melvelle, as she entered her 
room in haste, ‘* what have you done?’”’ 

“ Alice,” was the reply, “1 cannot marry a man of 
whom I feel myself unworthy. What would your 
saintly pastor do with a worldling for a wife?” 

“Ob, Laura, at heart you are no worldling.” 

“Tam, and it is because I am—because I am wedded 
already to the world and its baubles, that I dare not 





marry Walter Loring. What he would seek in 4 
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wife would be a companion in his joys, and how ca” 


i, with my proud, selfish nature, ever hope to be 
that? Itis impossible: but, Alice, the world, with 
all its glitter, is a poor, cold place after this day.” 

** Go back toit, Laura,” said Alice, bitterly. “It 
will chill you to death, and then, if your pride will 
let you,.come up here on the heights.aud find re- 

ose. 

Sie spoke angrily, and sweptout of the room. If 
she could have seen Laura’s pale face and heard her 
pane sighs in the next half-hour, she might have 

een softened by them. 

As it was, she grew-tender of her.own accord, and 
went back and craved her friend's pardon for her un- 
seemly words, 

Assoon as: Laura was,able to walk. she returned to 
town. 

She entered at once upon her old gay cateer, but 
the world saw a.cuange’in her, Duriag the winter 
Mr. Loring had occasion to.go to Londen, and.he 
called upow her. 

Possibly he had some faint hapeto.find hero! 
but when he came home he said to Mrs, Melville : 

“The brightness of my life has gone, bat,. please 
God, not the sweetness. I have His world about me, 
I have His work to do, His lumbs to feed. As.for hap- 
piness, He will takecare of that.” 

And, bright and cheerful,,even joyous, he waa, go- 
ing steadily and faithfully about bie work, with: ten 
der care for all the poox, the staicken, the afflicted, 
aud especially for all haplesa little children. 

In the spring Mrs. Daredied, and Laura went. te 
reside with some relatives, 

Two years bad passed, when one sad autamn day, 
as Mrs, Melville sat weeping at ber window, her hus- 
band brought her @ letter postmarked Londen, It 
was from Laura. 

“T have come home,” she said, “aud I want to eee 
you. Iam a little older and.a good deal sadder thaa. 
I was three years ago, possibly also a trifle. wiser. 
May I come to Belle Vue for a little while?” 

Mrs. Melville returned anawer by telegmph: 

‘“* Come at once, George will meet you atthis evea- 
ing’s train. Come.’ 

A shiver of fear went through Laura’s heart as: she 
read the lines, She summoned her maid and com~- 
menced packing, aad in twobourss she was im the 
train, 

The first glance at Mr. Melwille’s. face, as he: stood 
realy to assist. her from the carriage, cave her as- 
surance that some serious ill news.awaited her, 

“ Are Alice and. the. children well?” she asked, 
after ler first greeting. 

“ Yes, but in isa sad house you are: coming to, 
nevertheless,” said Mr. Melville, “Mz, Loring: is 
very ill, and we have had him remavedte Belle Vue, 
that we may care for him more efectually. It.is a 
sad story,” he said; “ you will bearit. better after a: 
little rest.” 

“Is he in a dangerous condition?” usked Laura, in 
a low voice, 

** We have given up all hope of his recovery.. Ins 
deed he may not live tesee another: day.” 

“Ts he conscious?” she asked. 

“ Perfectly so,” was. the reply. 

Laura’s face was very pale, but shemade nomean. 
Only it seemed to. her that, the horsas crept along ats 
snail’s pace, She spoke. no word, bat somehow Mr. 
ao ae understood her impatienve and hastened.on- 
ward, 

Alice met them at the door. 

“Oh! you are so welcome,” she aid. “ Three 
days ago I believe you might have saved him. As it 
is I fear it is hopeless.”’ 

“A ice,” said Laura, “ why do you say that? Has 
he mentioned my name?” 

“ Never—except in his sleep, until yesterday, when 
I told him you were coming. Oh! you should have 
seen bow happy he looked then. Oh! Laura, how 
can welosehim? He is like a younger brother: to 
George and me.” 

Laura hid her faee in her hands for a few mo- 
ments. 

“What is the matter with him?” she asked, at 
length. “Mr, Melville told me I must, wait, but 
cannot wait, to hear the story.” 

“ Laura, he is indeed a.hero. For'the last month 
typhoid fever bas been raging ina little hamlet down 
by the mills, Itis in the parish, and, i: spite of all 
we could say, he would go there, would expose hime 
self night and day to: the fearful dangers of the place. 
I have feared from the first, but his health was so 
perfect, his will so strong, that even the physicians: 
were inclined to mugh at my: fears; but, Laura, I 
did not reason, I just felt it. At last alittle child of 
whow he was very fond, a protégée of his, im faet, 
was taken. ill, and then he would uob, leave theplace 
night or day, except when it was-xeally necessary. 
‘Two Sundays ago he preached for us—coming frou 
his labour at the mills—preached without-any notes 
or seemingly any studied preparations: Sach ser- 


moos I never listened to. * He is doing his last work,’ 
I' said, when I heard them, and indeed. be was. Ibis 
pow ten days since he was taken ill We had him 
brouglit here at once, arid'have had everything done 
for him that we could, but it is of no use. Laura,he 
looked well, he boasted of his strength, but these 
two years of secret pain havo sapped his strength far 
more than any of us knew,” 

Laura cried out then. 

“Alice,” she said, ‘‘ have merey:!. Is itinot: enough 
to know that he is dying, without being told that L 
have killed him? Qh, Alice, 1 was coming on pur+ 
pose—on purpose to know if he bad forgotten me.” 

The pain must have ‘indeed been inteuse to have 
wrung these words from Laura’s lips. 

Alice looked. shocked, but simply said: 

“ Come with me to, sea! him; he is: expecting 


ow. 
‘. When Laura stood by his bedside the firat: glance 
at aig: pallid, death-stricken faca broke down every 
last. rempent of her pride, 

“My friend, my friend!” was all ehe could say for 


weeping» 
m, took her hand and faintly easay edito camry itito 
8 lips. 


His: strength was searvelyequal to the task, but she, 
divining his intention, stooped sad pressed Ler lips 
to his forehead, 

A happy light shone, in bie: eyesthen, and Alice, 
baustiug into. a flood of weeping,.left the roam, 

He lingered for two:days, and in that time all tho 
greatness of Laura's heart manifested. iteeli. 

She scarcely leit. his bedside. for a moment, and, 
whatever the tenderest.end mostassiducus: devotion 


freely gare, 

“Laura,” be eaid, with almost hisijast breath, “ 1 
have been happier ducing: these last two days than 
most men are in a whole lifetime. There are those 
who would call my lifeafragment ; but it hag reached 
its perfeet:culmimation. . I, could gladly have lived 
for the sake of your love, but the Almighty knows 
best, aud I die content.” 

They filled his coffiu with lilies, and.their fragramt 
petals. were mot: more spotless thaa his, déyarted 
jepirit, 

“Thee Laura.faced the hard problem of her future 
life. 

“ Alice,” she said,as sho turned away) from the 


reconeiled to the thought that bis matchless life was 
given for these poor, degraded creatums who uever 
can. so muck ag comprehend the sacrifice that was 
made for them. If he could have died for some 
worthier cause, I might at last have grown resigned: 
As itis it is hopelesae 5 cam never be really re- 
signed.” 

“Laura,” said Alice, “ you have nevem been to see 
the people whou be loved so well—far whom, indvad 
he gave his.lila. Would you natjlike tego?” 

Laura hesitated, 

“ No,”’ she said ; “it would only deepen my pain.’ 

But. Alice gently urged ber. She feared that Laura 
was sinkiag into a state of helpless, hopeless grief, 
whieh might eudin astony apathy aud despair. Ne- 
thing, ske felt sure, would so effectually prev ant this 
as a genuine activity and interest in life. 

It was two days before. Laura, could be prevailed 
upow to make the visit, but st the end.of. that time the 
two ladies, wrapped in shawls amd fuva, set.out. upoa 
the mission, 

It .was.en entizely new experience to Laura: She 
had never before entered the dwellings of the poor; 
she had no coneeption of the mausner ia which 
human beings of.a, lowex social order tham her own 
might.live, 

At fist she was shocked, and. exhibited alse some 
symptoms of repulsion. ; but presently Mrs. Melville 
coudueted. her to the cottage. of the: Hammersmiths,. 


favourite. 

She. was a. sweet .goldenrhaired girli of eight or 
nine years,. thin and. pale vow: from) the: effecta of 
tuo fever, but with a bright expression ef coun- 
tenance which showed: thet in kealth she must. be 
really beautiful. 

“ Jennie,” Mrs. Melville said,“ Miss: Dare was a: 
dear friend. ofi Mr. Loring's, and she has come to. see 
you because he loved you, and: we wigh to: kaow if 
you are comfortable and happy,” 

Jennie’s face brightened all over with a smile of 
tenderest love, 

“ Ob,” she said, “ he was.ee good, awd I loved! hin. 
so.” The.child’s eyes filled with solemn: tears. “I 
am very comfortable now,.so faras Lealth goes, but 
I shall never be. happy again, I think.” 

By this time Laura was crying, and too deeply in- 
terested im what she saw to think.to wipe away ber 
tears. 

They passed the morning im this: manner, going 





| from cottage to cottage of these poor people, the: pas+ 





‘heads wever known Walter, I might: 


could do te cheer and brighten Nis dying hours sbe: 


window on that gray autumnal day, “ [ shall never be. 


the home ofthe litte girl wie had been Me Loring’s: 





tor’s humble friends, and everywhere they heard of 
= unfailing care an@’ kindness; his. self-sacrificing’ 
love, 

When they returned home Laura: complained of 
fatigue, and went to her own room.. When she re- 
appeared in the evening there were traces of weeping- 
on her countenance, 

“ Alice” she said, gently, “his life no louzer 
seenis to me w useless sacrifice. It was as helpfub 
and as perfect, in its degree, as that ou Calvary.” 

After sone farther talk she said: 

“T want to'take chat little Jennie Hammersmitly 
for my:owa chilé. Do you suppose Ler mother wil 
give her to. me?” 

“I donat know,” said Mra: Melville, reflectively: 
“Phe: Hammersmiths are: not so: ‘poor as many: of 
their class, and they are fond of their children: Aid 
do you knew, Laura, | do not think. that’ he -weald 
ever have taken the child from her mother. Ail lise 
ideas were so true aud just. I think at leass that he- 


/would have hesitated long before taking that’ chitd 


oat of her own home, and@ carrying ber inte: the 

nevend dewgers of a life to whieh she-was 
not(burn, aad for-whiclt-ske can Lave no very natura) 
adaptations.’ 

Then for the first time Alice realized the chaage- 
there weeis-her friend. 

‘* Alice,” seid Laura, * F shall ‘never go back again: 
ta my seciety'lifes Phavehadenongh of it: If T 

perhaps have 
gene on in the old wey; and lived: and: died like the 
rast in the bowers of fashion, in slavery‘tv what wer 
cqll*the world.” BatIeannot'doitnow. I must 
get me's little cottage up Here among the hills; these 
scenes which are so -gadly endeared to me, and go 
about'my werk: Do you know, as’ I sat. upstairs 
this’ afternoen, thinking ef hinr and his true and 
laving” life, it seemed to» me that he stood by: me, 
rather that he leaned down to me out of the heaveng,, 
and, io some: sileat way that EF eannot ex made 
mie feet that if' E w take-up the life he left un- 
finished, the life of loving, cheerfwl charity; and’ 
gather about me in-some un fashion the 
friends be betd'se dear, that he too would unite with: 
me ‘in ‘the work, and'so we'should be for ever united, 
though. te aif mortal eyes we-seomed forever divided. 
I should not be happy te live aslene, but with Jennie 
far company I think: I could pase the time cheer- 
fully, aad I'am sare EI should try, for his sake if for~ 
no other, to-be struc friend te the ebild and tobring 
her up a6 he would wish.” 

Alice was overj at the prospect of Laura’s: 
society and ftiendsbip, but she felt at first # fear that 
this might bo.s trausient mood only, whieh in time 
would weer eway, and‘in'a guarded’ manner she ex- 
pressed this doubt. 

But Lara was-firm, 

“No,” she said, “the change’ in me'is not’ so sud-- 
den as you imagine: FI have never forgotten the 
words’ he spoke on that first evening of our meeting’, 
‘ There is true happiness forthe solitary’ worldting; 
notin the seclasion of the hermitage; or in any form 
of self-purification, but im earnest, loving ‘labour for 
the welfare of others.’ I never forget that sentiment 
in all my wanderings; and now I’ kuow that the mes“ 
sage was seed sown im my’soul ‘then ; it is only just 
now beering frit.’ 

After that Alice had no fears, A pretty cottage 
was purchased in the neighbourhood of Vue;, 
and there Laura established herself with her’ little 
protégée, Jeunie Hammersmith. 

She made no outward professions of charfiable- 
ness, but it soon to be felt thet wherever 
there was-illnegs or suffering there her presence wae 
sure'te be found, and always-for good. 

‘The people called her Lady of the Hills, be- 
cause on many a fine or even foul day her walks led 
her upte the highest accessible -points’of the moun- 
taints Always: the hardest walks and the broadest 
views tempted her, and wherever on her way she 
found a little cottage aud # garden or an humble: 
labourer ia the woods, or only'a stray dog; there was 
something ia her leathern wallet to be given away— 
a cheerful novel for the out-of-the-way home, # wise 
bit of agrieulvaral-lore for the labourer, peuce for the 
children, or‘a bit-of food for the dog. 

Little by: little all the servant girls i the neigh- 
bourhood—girls mostly with # thousand heartaches 
which their mistresses little cared to know or soothe 
—these came to the Lady of the Hith for comfort, 
and mauy # oue she carefully counselled aud’ in- 
structed, till at'last the mistresses got'#. way of com- 
ing to her: to know of girls; and oat of the wisdom 
whieh she bad gained from ler humble friends she im 
turn imparted to the ladies, and'so helped to make 
peace between the two warring orders: 

These were onty'a few of the quiet, unobtrusive 
ways im which this woman, whose love: had been 
madw @ sacrament, took-bread and broke it, and gave 
it| unto all that came in her way. A happier and 
more. cheerful soul than hers was-net'to be found ia 
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all the country round about. To Alice Meville, who 
went often to see her friend, it always seemed that 
the house was radiant with the presence of the blessed 
dead, ‘ 
“ And indeed,” she said one evening to her hns- 
band, after such a visit, “indeed I do not know that 
even an angel im heaven need wish a higher or holier 
mission than to be a helper in such a work as this of 
our Laura’s,”” 
As the years passed on Eanra grew more and 
more thoroughly gontented with her life, and more 
than once, when young women came to her in. deep 
grief because of some heart trial: or disappointment, 
she told them the story of her life, and assured them, 
from her own positive knowledge and experience, 
that into @ life solitary and bereaved as hers.a thou. 
sand joys might flow, a thousand bright-winged 
blessings nestle and’ bring abiding peave, if only the 
fountain of love in one’s heart, instead of being shut 
up in some dark cistern of disappointment. end des- 
pair, were let to rum joyously in the sunshine, to 
bless and strengthen every soul that came to driuk 
thereof. J. W.. 





FPACETIA. 


CHANGE OF Restpsncs.—The gentleman who 
resided over a week im Bond Street is now lodging 
over a wax-chandler’s in the same quarter.— Punch. 

Nor TOO mucH! 

Grandmotherly Government: ‘“* Now, Jolinnie, 
you’ve been a good hoy, so there’s a penny: and,a 
lump of sugar for you !”—Fun. 

THE NEXT ELECTION, 

Ethel: ** Papa, you must vote for Mr. Mountebank 
or we shall not get invitations to the balls at Lord 
Highrope’s, his uncle, you know !’’—Punch. 

Tork Bs or Nor To Ba—The late Dean of 
Manchester has bequeathed to his nephew the gold 
ring known as originally belonging to John Bunyan. 
Of conrse the gentleman will wear the Bunyan-ring 

un. 





on, his toe !— 

Fact.—Not the least wonderful sights in the me- 
tropolis are those which may be enjoyed’ gratis. 
Looking in at a picture dealer’s window the other 
day we were gratiffed with the exhibition of a brace 
of “impossible” dogs.— Fun. 

4A Eupuemism--“ My son,” said a refined 
mother to her boy, “ you should not. use the word 
blacxguard; itis vulgar.’ ‘ What should I use in 
the place it, ma?” “ Why, use—use—African 
sentinel, my dear,” 

No Butu.—lIf a person has, by the negligence or 
default of a. railway company, sustained incurable 
injuries, ean he reeover? No doubt of it ; aud; sure, 
the law in this point, ifit does not, ought, by all 
means, to extend to Ireland.—Punch. 

. “THE Rosy.” 

Little Girl: “ Oh, Mr. Beeswing, is the paint you 
colour your nose with the same as that mamma 
colours her cheeks wth 2” 

".. a. and mamma enjoy themselves. 


A GENTLEMAN named. Pitcher, who states rat 
he has had experience in the United States in the 
raising and moving of houses, has offered his ser- 


vices to the Metropolitan Board of Works for the }- 


removal of Northumberland House te another site. 

A ConsoLaTION.—A woman was for years tor- } 
mented by the nocturnal irregularities of an eccen- 
tric husband. A short time since she followed him 
to the grave, remarking, as she wiped her eyea, that 
she had one consolation—she should now know 
where he spent his evenings. 

GoLDSMITH’s GREECE.—“ Have you *Goldsmith’s 
Greece ??” asked a gentlemar of the assistant ina 
shop in which books, and various miscellaneous 
articles were sold. “No,” said the shopman, 
reflectively ; “we haven’t ‘ Goldsmith's Greece,’ but 
we have some splendid hair oil !” 

STONE BLIND. 
_ Shoe Black : “ That swell giv’ me a tanner:for the 
job,Sam.. See the jules. on ’is fingers?” 

Sam: ** No!” 

S. B.: “Ah! yer onghter, ho was a gem’man he 
was !"— Fun, 

THE WAY OUT OF IF, 

Emmy: “Can you say your letters, Georgey ?” 

Georgey : “ Oh, yes, Emmy—there is AB D U C!” 

Emmy: “ Well, don’t you know’any more?” 

Georgey : ‘Oh,yes! I know lots more; but I 
haven’t got them here, so I cannot show them to 

AGGRAVATING FLIPPANOY. 

Useful Sister (to Ornamental Sister, who has: been 
bewailing the dulness of her ewisience for the last 
hour): “ Bella, you’re the most egotistieal creature 
I = met in ~ | life !”’ r . ‘a 
. Bella (who always gets out of everything with a 
joke): “ Well, Jane, if*I am egotisti at all 
events it’s only about myself !”—Puach. 

Missine.—The following: “ advertisement” was 


“ Lost, stolen or strayed, a north country official. 
Last seen in the House of Commons at the division 
on the Irish University Bill, The official is tall and 
slender, with a stooping gait, sallow complexion, 
well-marked jaw, cool and self-possessed demeanour. 
Any one giving information to the policeman at the 
door of the House of Commons will receive a reward 
of 10s. 6d. from the friends of the much-missed 
official.” 
DIFFERENT VIEWS OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

Edwin (to his Angelina): “ With you by my side 
my very own, with you, Ieould wander among these 
heavenly hills and dales for ever!” 

Angelina (to her Edwin): “ Aud. so could I with 
you, my veriestown! for ever, aud EVER, and 
EVBR !!!”" 

Angelina’s Sister (to herself) : “Oh, dear me! what 
~ trottmg up and down, it all is, to be sure!” 
—Puneh. 

RATIOCINATION. 

“Mamma! don’t: forget to ask papa about going 
to Brighton for a.fortuight!” 

“Hush, dear! I’m afraid it won't do! You 
know how dreadfully the sea-side: upsets papa for 
the firat week always!” 

“Yes; bus papa needn’t come down till the 
second week, you know !”—Punch. 





THE POOR MISER. 
‘Tue miser hives for gold alone— 
‘That's so! 
A crast of bread, a seanty bone, 
A bed of straw, a» grimy room, 
A sordid mind, a heart of gloom— 
That's se ! 


He never helps the sufferiyg poor— 
That’ so ! 


But taros thom bungry from his door ; 

His heart is cold as-culd can be, 

Ant closed to love and charity— 
That’s so! 


To count his gold is his delight— 
That's so! 
To count itat the-deud of might, 
When all the world save him are deep 
lu the forgetfulness of sleep— 
That's sot 


Houses and lands.he calls his own— 
That's.so! 

And brightest gems that ever shone ; 

Bui hollow is his money chest 

Whose heart is hollow’iu his breast-— 
That’s so! 

He scoffs his Maker day by day— 
That’ese | ° 

And turns from-warniags oft. away ; 

His hop» of heaver he has sold, 

And all his happiness, for guld— 
That’ssa! 

Oh, miser, think not al} secure— 
That’s so! 

For you, in fact, are very poor! 

True riches in the beart abound, 

And not in money chests are found— 
That’s so | 

c.. D. 





GEMS. 


Have you noticed an icicle as itis ormed ? 
You noticed how it froze one drop at a time, until 
it was a foot long or more. Ifthe water was clean, 
the icicle sparkled brightly, in the sun; but if the 
water was slightly muddy, taeicicle looked foul and 
its beauty was spoiled. Just so our cliaraeters are 
forming. One little thought or feeling at a time 
adds its influence. If each thought be pure and 
right, the soul will be lovely and will sparkle with 
happiness; but if impure and wrong, there will be 
@ final deformity and misery. i 
LAUGHTER is-healthful to the body as gladnossis 
to the mind, and there is: nof a more beantiful spec- 
tacle than a smiling face when you know itis the 
trus.index of the soul within. Wedo not speak of 
that species of idiotic laughter which, is sure to 
follow the exhibition of auy low trick, or the utter: 
ance-of @ coarse jest, but that genial outburst that 
enlivens the social circle when men, like true phi. 
losophers, forget their past cares, and pat off till 
the morrow all apprehensions, regardimg the 
future. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Lamps.—The moderator lamp is far more prefer- 
able tham the parafiine, for the latter, besides being 
dangerous if used carelessly, leaves a ¥ery un- 








recently going round among the Scotch members :— 





pleasant odour. For our own part, we prefer a 





petroleum lamp; it is true that it requires more 
care than even the paraftine oil, yet it gives such a 
clear, stealy light thatit is worth while running 
the risk, which after all is not great, if one attends 
to the filling of the lamp oneself. We have seen in 
drawing-rooms chandeliers fitted up with petroleum 
lamps, lamps being fixed on the socket where 
candles are usually placed. The reservoir is filled 
with petroleum oil, and from the centre of this 
reservoir isa long brass tube, in which a-reed ie 
placed with one end reaching to the bottom of the 
reservoir, while the other just reaches the top of 
the tube, on which is placed a long extinguisher, 
which fits as tightly as possible, to prevent the 
eseape of the gas into the room. Whien the lamp 
is to be lighted the extinguisher is removed, and the 
brass tube heated by holding a wax taper to it, 
This will heat the oil, which will volatilize and 
catch fire. The reed sucks up the oil which the heat 
volatilizes, and a gas comes off in.a steady stream. 
Naphtha can be used in the same way, 
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STATISTICS. 








Denstry or Porunation IN ¥ antous Parrs or 
THE GLOBE.—Some statistios published by a 
French paper show the density of population 
in the great centres of humanity throughout the 
globe. Thereare nine cities having a population 
estimated at or exceeding one-million souls—viz. > 
London , 3)251,000; Foochow, 2,000,000; Paris, 
1,852,000 ; Pekin, 1,643,000; Yeddo, 1,554,000, 
Canton, 1,236,000; inople, 1,095,000; 
Liang-tan, in the province of Hunan, 1,000,000 ; 
amd Tchan-tchao-foo, in the province of Fokien, 
1,000,000. It appearsfrom these figures that, 
though London holds the first place, the Chinese 
Empire possesses more populous cities than all the 
civilized States of the West. The number of cities: 
having a population ranging from above half a mil- 
lion is twelve, viz., New York, Vienna, Berlin, 
Hamgkow, Philadelphia, St. Petersburg, Bombay, 
Caleutta, Powchow, Tcheking, Bangkok, and Kioto, 
Twenty cities have a population of from 300,000 to 
400,000 inhabitants, 33 of from 200,000 to 300,000 
and 90 of from 100,000 to 200,000 inhabitants. 
Kurope alone possesses 171 cities containing more 
than,50,000 inhabitants, at the head of which stand 
London, Puxia, Constantinople, Vienna, Berlin, and. 
St. Petersburg. 





MISCBLLAN SOUS. 





In view of Lord Lytton’s burying-place it is sin- 
guiar that five times in the last four leaves of 
“ Kenelm Chillingly’”’ occar the words “ Victory of 
Westminster Abbey!” 

AN ExpnanaTion.—A gentleman when making 
his will added a clause that his wife should remarry, 
which he explained was to ensure “ that he would 
have. one person at least to daily deplore hig 
death.” 


A SHARK was recently caught off the Australian 
coast the stomach of which contained a shar ir and a 
cheqne-book. From tlis we conclude that sharks 
keep banking accoants in that part of the world. 

PxzNsIons FoR DISTINGUISHED SgERVICES.—Two 
pensions of 100/. a year for distinguished services 
are.at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief by 
the deaths of Major-General O'Cunner, C.B.. and 
Colonet Teash-Heeler. 

NicHo.as CHEVALIER —Mr., Nicholas Chevalier, 
who, as was lately mentioned, has painted a picture 
of the procession on Thanksgiving Day by command 
of the Queen, hag beem request ed by the Prince of 
Wales to accompany his Royal Highness to Vienna, 
and Mr. Chevalier will spend some considerable 
time there in malsing sketehes of the exhibition. 

Arg Gas.—Experiments with the newair gas con- 
firm its value. No donbtitis destined to ba the 
wonder of ourage. The greatest revoiution it will 
effect will be in, steam vessels, seeing that where 
@ vessel now carries several hundred tons. of. coal. 
for a voyage sho cam stow away materials for the 
gas for tho whole time ina very small space, ané 
at comparatively little cost. It is adapted to boiler- 
heating, blasting aud smelting purposes, as well 
as fer house aad street lighting; and one of ita 
merits is that it is quite innoxieus. 

Discovery or a SKsrom BY Rusens.—The dis- 
eovery has just been made at Cologne of a fine 
sketch of onvof the most celebrated paintings by 
Rubens, belonging to the Church of St. Mart in. 
@’Alost, and of which @ maguificent engrawing by. 
Paul Pontins, now rare, is well known. ‘fbis. work 
represents persons struck by. the plague invoking 
St. Roch, and exhibits a greater number of figares- 
than the large picture, which measures 16 feet in 
height. In the upper part of this.eanvas the saint 
is receiving from Jesus Christ the mission.te relieve 
the sufferings of the infected, whe hold out.te Hum 





their. suppliant. hands, 
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The height you mention is not to be idered little, | d ticated, and of a loving disposition. Respondent 
CONTENTS. but it seems to be somewhat under what we describe as | must be tall, dark, loving, and fond of home ; a mechanic 
medium height. By the way the celebrated Dr. Watts— | preferred. J 
Page| Page | himself a very little mau — perhaps derived consolation Francis, twenty-five, 5ft, 6in., dark complexion, brown 
Ficxte Fortune ON ii i a ee from the statement which he gave to the world, “The| hair, hazel eyes, of au affectionate disposition, and fond 
SCIENCE 4| HousenonpTreasv:es 23} mind’s the standard of the man.” This is most true, yet | of home. Respondent must be about twenty, good tem- 
A New Guanxet SraTistics ... ... ... 23 | itis only partial truth He would be a Goth of the worst | pered, loving, and domesticated. _ 
Steawen A 4| Miscettaxkous ... ... 23 | 80r6 who should run down either“ male ringlets or femi- Puitip, twenty-two, medium height, of good nto 
New Mope or Orr. . | nine gold.” The soul of painting and poetry would cer- | ance, the son of a trad aud i g good e2x- 
RATING Ox THR Ear 4 No. | tainly depart if men geuerally despised those graceful | pectations, would like to corresponc with a young lady 
Water aS Fur. ; 4| Tue Foor Tickrzr, allurements. Fortunately it is all the other way. — nineteen or twenty, domesticated, and affection- 
Lirt.e SunsHink 5] commencedin... ... 508 ALIcE.—To make lemon wine, pare off the rinds of six | ®%- ‘ 
Mannigp 1x Mask... 8|Lapy- CuHetwrnp's large lemons, cut them, aud squeeze out the juice. Steep | _Mavup, twenty, fair complexivn, brown ay ee ye 
War™u Crorumnc ... 10 Specrre, commenced the rinds in the juice, and put to it a quart of brandy. medium height, well educated, and loving. nae 
CHARLEY GALE... ... 10| im... ws .. + + 508| Let it stop three days in an earthen pot, close atengel, must be about twenty-five, nice looking, tall, and fon 
Tue Foor Tickier ... 13/ Tus .Youne Locx- then squeeze six more, and mix with it two quarts of of home and ghildren. the Roval 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. Apams.—We charge no fee for the insertion. 

Don't Give Up.—Declined, with our best thanks. 
¥. Z.—The serial called ‘“* Nature” would be the nearest 

&@pproach to what you are seeking. 

W. W. W.—The sonnet, though perfectly correct i® 
form, is in some degree rather too prosaic. 

Constant Reaper.—Try syrup of the phosphates ob- 
tainable from any respectable chemist, or we would also 
recommend quinine and iron. 

J. S. (New University Club).—The lines are too gene- 
ral and too used up in regard to the subject for our pre- 
eent purpose. 

Moss Rose.—Handwriting legible and generally good, 
ut rather too forced and angular. Improvement quite 
possible and easy. 

Lrpta E.—An extract of elder flowers will perfectly 
suit your purpose. This can be purchased, or, if you re- 
side in the country, can be made easily and inexpensively 
by yourself, 

J.0.H —The verses in question are somewhat 
too commonplace for our use. However commendable in 
aim, they do not adequately attain our standard. To your 
atter query we must reply in the negative. 

J.S. M-—To stain musical instruments crimson you 
must boil one pound of Brazil-wood in three quarts of 
water for an hour, strain it, and add half an ounce of 
cochiveal ; boil it again for half an hour gently, and you 
will find it fit for use, 

SignNaLMan.—There are no female members of the so- 
ciety to which you refer. It is strictly limited to people 
of the masculine denomination, There is au absurd le- 
gend on the subject, but it is very absurd, and wholly 
without foundation. 

NeE.LLY.—An embrocation for whooping cough may be 
supplied by any chemist. The best in our opinion is 
—emetic tartar 2 drachms, boiling water two ounces, 
tincture of cantharides 1 drachm, and oil of wild thyme 
3drachms- Bub a dessert-sp»onful on the chest night 
and morning. 

Cuanity.—It was stated that Lindley taught that the 
climbing plants turning in a particular direction cam®@ 
originally from the southern hemisphere ; if this was 
Lindley’s teaching, no doubt he had a reason for it. 
Would ourcorrespondent oblige by stating which of these 
plants are to be considered originally natives of the 
South ? 

A Country Girt.—l. The infusion would be made on 
recisely the same principle as any other decoction, al- 
owing for the requisite strength, to be determined by 

yourself. 2. They would certainly grow after such cut- 

ting. 3. The mixture would be g for the hands and 

would decidedly improve their appearance. 4: They 

yee | grow after eighteen. 5, Medium height most dis- 
y. 





. 


tinct 


M. E. B.—1, Take a cup of sweet milk, a cup of hot 
~water, stir in flour enough for a thick batter, and put in 
a@ warm place to rise, which will take from five to six 
hours ; when risen, mix with one quart of warm milk and 
a little salt; put in the tins to rise; bake one hour, 2 
For a cheap cake take one egg, a cup and a half of sugar, 
one half-cup butter, one cup of sweet milk ; three cups 
of flour; one half-teaspoonful cream tartar, lemon or 
nutmeg. 

B.C. K -—The Temple Church of which you 
write is partly of great antiquity. By some writers it 
is mentioned as early as 1185 ; the choir was re-edified in 
1240, and in 1585 was taken down and re-dedicated a se- 
cond time; it was beautified in 1632, ani the south west 
part was built with stone in the year 1695. The whole 
was whitewashed, gilt and repaired within, 1706. The 
east end was repaired in 1707, and the church itself was 
generally repaired in 1811. Under the direction of Sir 
R. Smirke the restoration was commenced in 1827, and 
‘tthe doorway was restored in 1840, 

Katty.—Take a good-sized lemon and grate off the 
outer rind, then cut a hole in the fruit and squeeze out 
the juice into a cup; now turn the whites of three eggs 
into a plate to beat. Take four yolks, add one tea-cup of 
sugar and a tablespoonful of flour, add the grated rind of 
the lemon, then beat well. Now add two-thirds of a tea- 
cup of sweet milk and the juice of the lemon, also small 
piece of melted butter. For the frosting, beat the three 
whites of the eggs with three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
white sugar, and a few drops of lemon extract. Put on 
after the pie is done. 

Miuitia.—Rarely, if ever, would a youth grow after the 
age of nineteen; the stature is fully formed by that time. 











let it stand till cool. Then add a quart of y/ white wine 
you may choose, and the other lemons and brandy; mix 
them together and run it through a flannel bag into some 
vessel. Let it stand three months and then bottle it off. 
Cork the bottle well, and let it stand a month or six 
weeks in a cool place, and it will be fit to drink. 

B, D. Y.—Honey should be put up in glass cans, it i8 
not safe to use any other kind for the preservation o 
fruits and vegetables. It is best to put in a nice white 
piece of honeycomb first, and pour the pure honey upon 
it ; this convinces the purchaser that it is the real article. 
The honey should be first strainei, then warmed and 
properly sealed. Quart cans are the most convenient 
size, and are packed in sawdust in a box, selling at 
21. 14s, 2d. a dozen with a demand very greatly in advance 
of the supply, because, in the course of a few years, every 
cane ond becomes a living advertisemeut, the article 

eing always pure and good, and of full weight and mea- 
sure. 


PoLiy.—Depilatories are dangerous things to play with, 
but the following is represented as the best method for 
destroying superfluous hair:—Take of fresh lime-stone 
l ounce, pure potass 1 drachm, sulphuret of potass 1 
drachm ; reduce them to a fine powder in a Wedge- 
wood mortar. _ If the hair be first washed or soaked in 
warm water (130 Fahrenheit) for ten minutes, this 
article, formed Ly means of warm water into a thin 


of home and children. pondent must be about the 
same age, loving, and a domestic servant. 

Marrua, twenty, tall, dark, rather pretty, and goo’ 
tempered, wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-two, must be steady, respectable, and fond of 
home ; a tradesman preferred. 

Aaves G., twenty-three, medium height, dark-brown 
hair, blue eyes, of aloving disposition, and good tempered, 
Bespondent must be good tempered and fund of home 
and children. 

Haxnigt, dark, golden hair, expressive blue eyes, cons 
sidered very pretty, wishes to correspond with a young 
gentleman of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
imusic. 

Minyiz W., nineteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
loving, and a housemaid. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, tall, dark, fond of home, and of a loving 
disposition ; a policeman preferred. 

ALICcg, nineteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
loving, and idered pretty. Respondent must be tall, 
—_- of home and ‘affectionate; a mechanic pre- 
err 





Racugt, twenty-three, a domestic servant, medium 
height, dark, hazel eyes, brown hair, and loving. Respon- 
dent must be twenty-five, tall, fair, aud in a good situa. 
tion. 

Lovine Rosg, twenty-three, medium height, dark com- 
plexion, dark hair and eyes, and would make an af- 
tectionate wife, Respondent must be tall, and hand. 








paste, and applied whilst warm, will so effectually des- 
troy the hair in five or six minutes that it may be re- 
moved by washing the skin with flannel. Itis a power- 
ful caustic, and should therefore be removed so soon as 
it begins to inflame the skin by washing it off with vine- 
gar. It softens the skin and greatly improves its appear- 
ance. 


BEGIN AT THE FOOT. 


Fair young mother, be content 
As you rock your babe to rest 
On your gentle, loving breast; 

Envying is time ill-spent. 

Be content, though joys be few— 
Though your cottage may be small, 
Or perhaps no cot at all, 

Only just a room or two. 


Brave young father, though your board 
May with simple food be spread— 
Wholesome meat and wholesome bread— 

All your larder can afford, 


This remember, that you stand 

At the bottom of the hill ; 

Climb, sir, with a right good will; 
You've the choice of mouutain land, 


Stay not when the tempter lures— 
Taste not of his pleasant cup ; 
Keep the eyelids lifted up— 

Upward, onward, wealth insures ! 


Two young hearts that beat as one, 
Tender mother, noble sire, 
Keep alive your altar fire, 
And the race together run ! M.A, K. 


MILLY, seventeen, medium height, rather dark, would 
like to correspond with a tall, dark sailor. 

Gipsy, seventeen, tall, a brunett Respondent must 
be tall and dark ; a sailor preferred. 

Bsggxics, twenty-two, medium height, a brunette, 
wishes to correspond with a tall, dark young man; a 
—- referred, 

enBgx T., twenty-seven, fair, and medium height. Re- 
spondent must be k, and between eighteen and 
twenty-one. 

Apa J.,nineteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
and loving. Respondent must be good looking, affection- 
ate, and fond of home. 

CagLotta W,, twenty-one, tall, handsome, and domes- 
ticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, steady, and lov- 





ing. 
Epitu, twenty-three, dark, considered good looking, 
and fond of singing. Kespondent must be tall, dark, 
and affectionate. 

_Janez F., medium height, dark, and of a loving disposi- 
tion, wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-six ; a mechanic preferred: 

Ouiver, twenty-one, idered hand , and loving. 
Respondent must be about eighteen, pretty, loving, and 
domesticated ; a cook preferred. 

CiaupE, twenty-four, dark, good looking, and of a 
loving disposition. Respondent must be well educated, 
pretty and affectionate. 

Exiza, nineteen, fair, medium height, auburn hair, 
pretty, and fond of music, Respondent must be tall, 
fair, and affectionate. 

Sipvey, twenty-two, tall, dark complexion, black hair 
and eyes, and affectionate. Respondent must be fair, 
good tempered, and domesticated 

Craka, nineteen, dark hair, blue eyes, and considered 
good looking. Respondent must be tall, handsome, good 
tempered, and affectionate. 





some. 

Louiss, eighteen, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, medium 
height. Respondent must be about twenty-three, tall, 
fair, of a loving disposition, musical, fond of home am 
children, 

Fanny, twenty-two, fair, medium height, loving, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be about twenty-five, 
tall, dark, of a loving disposition, and fond of home ; a 
mechanic preferred. 

Epuunp, twenty-eight, tall, dark-brown hair, fair com- 
lexion, blue eyes, wishes to correspond with a youn 
gee twenty-one, loving, and thoroughly domesti- 

cated. 

Jupirx, nineteen, medium height, fair, loving, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be about twenty-three, 
dark complexion, blue eyes, and fond of home and chil- 
dren. 

Epwin T., twenty-three, medium height, fair, loving, 
considered handsome, fond of music and daucing, is a 
Good Templar. Respondeut must be about twenty, tall, 
fair, good looking, of a loving disposition, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Grorce S. is responded to by—* Lizzie A.,” twenty. 
three, medium height, fair, light-gray eyes, brown hair, 
of a loving disposition, fond of music, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Fk B. by—“ Susan B.,” twenty-three, medium height, 
and affectionate. 

J. W. .H. by—“ Moss Rose,” twenty-one, petite, dark 
complexion, and loving. 

Howarp by—‘ Golden Pansy,” eighteen, fair, blue 
eyes, loving, and a farmer's daughter. 

Emma P. by—** James E.,” a gardener, and is all she ro- 
quires. 

Henny A- by — “‘ Jenny J.,” nineteen, medium height, 
fair complexion, brown hair, dark-gray eyes, of « loving 
disposition, and thoroughly domesticated. 

1LL1am S, by—“* Bella A.,” eighteen, tall, brown hair, 
fair complexion, of a loving disposition. and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Maria by—“ h A..” twenty-three, 5ft. l0in., dark, 
good looking, steady, fond of home and children, and a 
mechanic. : 

Frep by—Zttie,” eighteen, medium height, golden 
hair, blue eyes, considered pretty, loving, domesticated, 
and would make a good wife. 

Saeau B. by—‘‘ Per Mare per Terram,” fair, tall, fone 
of home and children, and a gunner in the Royal Mariue 
Artillery. 

Hueu D, by—“ Kitty J. J.,” nineteen, fair, brown hair, 
dark-gray eyes, of a loving disposition, and domesti- 
cated, 

Everrsopr’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 

Tue Lonpoy Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpeuce. 


*,* Now Ready, Vor, XX. of Tus Lonvow Reaves, 
s rice 45, 
Also, the Tite and Inpex to Vou XX. Price Ons 
Penyt, 


NOTICE. — Part 12), for 
price 6d, 

N.B.—Corresron vENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerrers 
4 ye Epitor or “Luz Lonpom %£apkx,” 334, 5 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, autuors 
should retain copies. 
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Buiancue, eighteen, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, pretty, musical and d ticated Respondent 
must be tall, dark, and loving. 

AnNIB, eighteen, rather tall, brown hair, blue eyes, 
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London; Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
a. Suita, 
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